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NEW YORK MAYOR-ELECT WAGNER 
— TRAILBLAZER FOR 1954, 1956? 


EFERRING TO this month’s elec- 
R fen President Eisenhower re- 
minded America that he had “lost 
skirmishes before.” By this one 
phrase, the titular leader of the Re- 
publican party lifted a number of 
municipal elections, one gubernator- 
ial election, and two special elections 
for Congress to the level of a national 
contest in which the GOP and, by 
inference, the President of the United 
States had lost a skirmish. 

Leonard Hall, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, told 
the same tale in brusquer talk. “There 
is no question about it,” he said. 
“As of today, we are in trouble po- 
litically.” 

Republican party leaders in Wash- 
ington hastened to offer explanations 
for the “defeat.” Clarence Brown, Re- 
publican Congressman from Ohio. 
explained that the people “voted for 
a change and they don’t feel that they 
got it.” Daniel A. Reed, upstate New 
York Republican, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
blamed it all on the failure of the 
Republicans to go along with his 
plans for an immediate tax cut. “I 
tried to tell them what would hap- 
pen,” intoned Reed. Noah Mason. 
Republican Congressman from Illi- 
nois, summed it all up pointedly: 
“There is no getting out of it. We 





The local elections were a distinct setback for the GOP 
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didn’t do what we said we were go- 
ing to do.” 

Joseph McCarthy, Republican Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, feels that the 
GOP aspirants didn’t talk enough 
about Communism: They ducked the 
“real issues and tried to talk about 
safe issues.” McCarthy believes that 
“Eisenhower made the right prom- 
ises, but they will take a little longer 
to fulfill than people realized.” 

All these Republicans are agreed. 
however. that the elections of 1953 
were a protest against the national 


Republican Administration. National 





BENSON: 


FACED ‘GREEN REVOLT' 


Democratic spokesmen, of course, 
concur. 

Taken individually, the scattered 
elections underlying the Republican 
panic might be considered insignifi- 
cant. 

In Wisconsin’s Ninth Congressional 
District, Democrat Lester Johnson 
won a special election to fill a 
vacancy created by the death of Re- 
publican Merlin Hull. This election 
took place several weeks before the 
general elections of November 3. 
The Ninth District had been consist- 
ently Republican ever since the Civil 
War. The Democratic victory has 
heen attributed to the “green revolt.” 
the protest of these Midwestern farm- 
ers against the Eisenhower farm 
policy. 

The national Republican _ party 
might have taken two possible 
courses after the initial Wisconsin 
defeat. The GOP might have ex- 
plained that Merlin Hull, the man 
who had held the seat, was an old- 
line LaFollette man, a Republican 
with a New Deal voting record on do- 
mestic issues in Congress. The Re- 
publican who sought to fill Hull’s 
shoes was a stand-patter. Having to 
choose between this conservative 
type of Republican and a New Deal 
Democrat, the traditionally progres- 
sive-minded voters of Wisconsin's 
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Ninth switched party allegiances. The 
obvious conclusion that the GOP 
would have to draw from this ex- 
planation would be to run liberal- 
minded Republicans—at 
some areas of the country. But this 
strategy would hardly square with 
the heavy push in top GOP circles 
to have Eisenhower go more con- 


least in 


servative. 

The other course for Eisenhower 
would have been to drop his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson. 
One wit even suggested that Eisen- 
hower could always explain that 
Benson “lacked humility.” But such 
an act would also run counter to top 
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farm policy. So it was that the GOP 
defeat in Wisconsin could be neither 
talked away nor corrected—thanks to 
the conservatizing forces in the na- 
tional Republican party. 

The special election in New Jer- 
sey’s Sixth Congressional District 
had much in common with that in 
Wisconsin’s Ninth. The vacancy in 
New Jersey was created by the resig- 
nation of Republican Clifford Case, 
who left to take a job with the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Republic. 
Case was another of the handful of 
liberal Republicans. The GOPer who 
sought to fill the vacancy campaigned 
as an Eisenhower man—no more, no 
less. After twenty years of GOP con- 





trol of the district, this year the Con- 
gressional seat went to Democrat 
Harrison Williams. 

Clifford Case had been turned 
down by the New Jersey Republican 
leaders as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor of the state this year. In line 
with the new trend toward govern- 
ment by big business, the Repub- 
licans chose to run Paul Troast, a 
wealthy contractor responsible for 
the New Jersey Turnpike. During the 
campaign, it was revealed that Troast 
was among those who had petitioned 
for clemency for Joey Fay, labor 
leader serving a term in Sing Sing 
for extortion. This new piece of 
scandal broke on top of others in- 
volving top Republicans in the state. 

After the Troast-Fay scandal broke. 
polls showed a quick upsurge in the 
strength of Robert Meyner, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. In the 
last weeks of the campaign, Frank 
Hague Eggers, inheritor of the Hague 
machine, turned against his own 
party and called upon his cohorts to 
vote for Revublican Troast. Elmer 
Wene, former Democratic candidate 
for Governor, followed suit. It was 
all to no avail: Meyner won substan- 
tially. Ten years of GOP rule in 
Trenton came te an end. 

The Mayoralty race in New York 
City——a that could, and 
probably should, have been conduct- 
ed without national overtones—quite 
early in the campaign became a refer- 
endum on Federal issues overshadow- 
ing the municipal contest. Both the 
Democratic and Republican 
candidates tried to give the muni- 
cipal campaign this national char- 


contest 


party 


acter, 

The Republicans hastened to bring 
Eisenhower to New York, had him 
register ostentatiously and announce 
his backing of the GOP 
date, Harold Riegelman. Riegelman 
launched his attacks on Halley. the 
Liberal party candidate, by attacking 
his major trade-union supporter. 
David Dubinsky. President of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
he launched his attacks on 
Robert F. Wagner Jr., the Demo- 
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cratic party candidate, by assailing 
Mike Quill, President of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union. Riegel- 
man refused to appear before the 
New York branch of Americans for 
Democratic Action because ADA 
backed the “welfare state.” He was 
counting on a national trend toward 
reaction to give him strength. 
Wagner ran as a New Dealer. In 
his primary against Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri, he succeeded in burying 
the “family feud” within the city 
Democratic machine under a flood of 
New Deal oratory. During the cam- 


tion, is a tribute to the strength of 
liberal anti-machine sentiment in 
New York, but it amounted to only 
21 per cent of the votes cast. 
Against the background of the na- 
tional picture, however, the size of 
the combined Liberal-Democratic 
vote is impressive: a grand total of 
67 per cent of the vote as against the 
Republicans’ 30 per cent. Should 
Liberals and Democrats combine on 
gubernatorial candidates next year, 
as they generally do, the size of the 
New York City plurality carried into 
1954 would be enough to overwhelm 
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paign, Democratic emphasis fell 
heavily on the need to elect Wagner 
in 1953 to help the Democratic ticket 
in 1954 and 1956. This point was 
driven home by the active campaign- 
ing of Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. and W. Averell Harriman, and 
by the endorsements of Adlai Steven- 
son and Harry S. Truman. Wagner 
was not running against Halley or 
Riegelman; he was running against 
Eisenhower—and he won! 

Halley’s efforts to make the muni- 
cipal campaign a referendum on 
local issues were heroic, but unavail- 
ing, against the Republican-Demo- 
cratic din. His total of 468,000 votes, 
the largest vote ever rolled up by the 
Liberal party in a Mayoralty elec- 


normally Republican areas upstate. 
This likelihood is reinforced by the 
Democrats’ victory in Buffalo, New 
York’s largest city, after 
eight years of a Republican admin- 
istration there. 

Taken collectively rather than in- 
dividually, the results in Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and New York, and in 
municipal elections elsewhere, do 
add up to a “lost skirmish” for the 
Republican party nationally. Among 
the cities which elected new Demo- 
cratic Mayors were Akron, Colum- 
bus and Zanesville, Ohio; New 
Haven and Hartford, Connecticut; 
Davenport, Iowa and _ Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

To preserve a degree of balance, 
however, it might be wise to note 


second 


that a certain degree of loss by the 
Republican party was almost inevit- 
able—no maiter what the popular 
judgment of Eisenhower’s adminis. 
tration might be. America is now in 
an off-year mood, a mood that always 
augurs ill for the party whose leader 
is in the White House. Statistical 
proof of this lies in the regularity 
with which the party in the White 
House loses seats in the mid-term 
Congressional elections. 

When Wilson was President, his 
party lost seats in Congress in 1914 
and 1918. When the Republicans 
were in the White House, their party 
lost seats in Congress in 1922, 1926 
and 1930. When the Democrats re. 
turned to power with Roosevelt, 
their party gained seats in 1934, but 
lost in 1938, 1942, 1946 and 1950. 
If this rule holds, then the Repub- 
licans should expect to lose seats in 
1954—and in the special and local 
elections leading up to 1954. 

The reason for this mid-term phe- 
nomenon seems to be the tendency of 
the discontented to come out to the 
polls in greater numbers than the 
contented. In the Presidential years, 
America registers its maximum vote. 
In the mid-term years, the total vote 
falls—with most of the stay-at-homes 
coming from the ranks of the con- 
tented. The mid-term years, then, 
are the years for protest. 

Eisenhower’s “lost skirmish” may. 
then, merely be a reverse suffered by 
the Republican party in a typical off- 
year. Judging from the Republican 
panic in Washington, however. we 
suspect that more is involved. Top 
GOP strategists know about the off- 
year phenomenon, but they also know 
about the rising wind of protest that 
may turn into a storm that will blow 
big business out of Washington for 
many years to come. 

In the spontaneous and_ brash 
confessions of defeat—apparently 
uttered before Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn could strain them 
for popular consumption—one senses 
that the Republican leadership is not 
worried so much about a “lost skirm- 
ish” as about a “lost crusade.” 
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HE United States Delegation 
z;. the United Nations General 
Assembly has released the state- 
ments made before the Assembly by 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo and the de- 
clarations made and sworn to by ten 
American fliers. I have read these 
documents with horror. I wish Ameri- 
can newspapers would reprint them 
precisely as they came from the 
mimeograph machines of the UN 
building. If every American could 
get the gist of this story, it would give 
this country a new idea of what 
Communism is and what we must do 
to win our not-so-cold war. 

For years, we have been hammer- 
ing away about the sufferings in- 
flicted on the Russian people by their 
Communist government. Millions 
have been done to death in prisons 
and camps. Millions are suffering 
every sort of horror right now. It 
has seemed to us that the least we 
can do on behalf of the helpless 
Victims is to investigate their con- 
dition and do some publicity work. 
But, outside of a rather narrow 
circle of readers, we have not been 
able to rouse much excitement. The 
general attitude seems to be: Well, 
who cares? They are only Russians, 
and Russians are not supposed to 
have the same feelings as other folks. 
Anyway, they are thousands of miles 
away—so they are not our business. 

This story out of the United 
Nations gives a new twist to the 
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The ‘Confessions’ on 
Germ Warfare 


whole affair. Here are the experiences 
of ten American boys, recounted in 
their own simple and straightforward 
language. As prisoners in North 
Korea, they were put through the 
same horrors as those endured by 
the victims of purge trials behind the 
Iron Curtain. In the first place. it 
is horrifying to realize that these 
inhuman practices can be so readily 
taught, extended, universalized. In 
dealing with these American boys, 
it was Chinese officers who were 
putting into practice the methods 
developed by the Russians. Along 
with Marxian political theory go 
subhuman methods of torture. 

After reading their stories, you 
feel very close to these ten American 
soldiers. Each one of them was alone 
out there in the cold and dirt, suf- 
fering from hunger and thirst and 
torture. Always there was the threat 
of death: If you don’t say or write 
what we want, we will shoot you: 
you will never see your country or 
your family again. The torturers 
were quite capable of carrying out 
these threats. No one can ever know 
how many of our boys actually were 
murdered because they had nerve 
enough not to give in. These ten are 
just a few who came back. 

In the UN Assembly, delegates 
from various countries object to our 
bringing up these complaints at this 
time. They say it is an inopportune 
moment. If we hurt the feelings of 
the Russians and the Chinese Com- 
munists, they may refuse to proceed 
with the peace negotiations. Hence, 
the entire effort to spread the record 
before the world has proceeded with 
painful slowness. 


In March 1952, our Secretary of 
State secured the consent of the 
International Red Cross to make an 
investigation of the germ-warfare 
charges. But the Communists re- 
fused to cooperate. In June of that 
year, we brought the matter before 
the Security Council. But there the 
Russian veto was effective. In October 
1952, the US delegation requested 
the General Assembly to take up the 
affair. The following April, a favor- 
able resolution was passed. In July, 
Assembly President Lester Pearson 
reported that North Korea and Com- 
munist China, the countries which 
had made the charges, refused to 
participate in the investigation. So, 
up to now, no action has been taken. 

Our Government has on its hands 
a tremendous publicity task. It must. 
first of all, rouse our own people 
to the nature of what is happening 
in the world. It must exert itself 
even more to alert the people of other 
countries, the people who have sent 
to the United Nations men who think 
unpleasant things like these ought 
not to be talked about. 

We must not let the matter rest. Let 
us keep shouting till everyone hears. 
I am thinking, especially, of citizens 
of countries like England, France, 
India, the nations of South America. 
If countries like these, the ones we 
call “free,” will stand together in 
the United Nations, we can bring 
this whole business out into the 
open. We can get such a preponder- 
ance of opinion on our side that the 
Communists will not dare to start 
a war. 

Lieutenant John S. Quinn was one 
of the ten Americans who were 
forced to write lies about germ war- 
fare. In his story of how it happened. 
he reported: “I can’t write sensibly 
about what they do to a person when 
he can’t fight back, because my 
emotions are too much wrapped up 
in it. I can’t forget it. I don’t wish to 
forget it. I want always to remember 
it, and remember it, and remember 
it.” It must be our business not to 
let anyone forget it until something 
has been done about it.” 








Sugar Cane Peons 


Strike in Louisiana 


The nation’s most exploited labor force is fighting 


for the right to join the AFL’s agricultural union, 


bucking not only the owners but most of the press 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


NEw ORLEANS 
n Co_umsus Day, 1953, some 
1,200 sugar-cane workers in 
Louisiana walked out on strike and 
stayed out. As of Election Day, more 
than 2,000 men were out and holding 
firm, despite desperate efforts on the 
part of the owners to intimidate the 
strikers. The field workers may be 
forced to capitulate in the face of 
injunctions and threats of eviction, 
but the really important thing is tht 
the strike was called in the first 
place. For, win, lose or draw, this 
strike has set the stage for the ulti- 
mate emancipation from peonage of 
the most exploited native labor force 
in the nation. 

The issue in the sugar strike is 
simply the right of field hands on the 
plantations to organize. Wages and 
working conditions, terrible as they 
are, are not under discussion at this 
time. The plantation owners contend 
that the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
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Louisiana State Mediation Law ex- 
pressly deny agricultural workers the 
right to organize. They therefore re- 
fuse to recognize as a bargaining 
agent Sugar Workers Local 317 of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union. This AFL union, on the other 
hand, maintains that the right of 
free association is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and cannot be denied or 
abridged by any employer or group 
of employers. The owners having 
flatly refused to meet with union rep- 
resentatives under any circumstances, 
the union members reluctantly de- 
cided, by a vote of 1,808-8, to walk 
out. 

The Louisiana sugar-cane industry 
is one of the few remaining strong- 
holds of the paternalistic thinking 
which nearly destroyed the South in 
the last century. The much-discussed 
concept of the “New South,” with its 
promise of a brave new world, has 
not yet penetrated the dense cane- 
brakes of southern Louisiana or the 
overlords of the sugar-cane planta- 
tions. The workers in the cane fields 
are virtually bonded to the land. 


underpaid, badly housed, under. 
nourished, illiterate, deprived of the 
minimum essentials for decent health, 
and victimized by the “company 
store” racket. 

These men in Louisiana are in the 
position that Northern and Mid- 
western workers were in half a cen- 
tury ago—making their first desper- 
ate bid for recognition. In the bayou 
country, the worker is supposed to 
accept what his employer gives him 
and thank God for all small mercies, 
The paternalism which is at the heart 
of the plantation system there has 
enslaved the thinking of the work 
force to such an extent that the de- 
cision to strike has come as a real 
shock to the complacency of the 
growers. Indeed, the acceptance of 
the paternalistic setup by the workers 
themselves was recognized by the 
union as almost as great a handicap 
to organizing as the hostility of the 
planters. Many field workers naively 
believed that their employers were 
“good” to them. Being “good” usually 
meant advancing small loans (which, 
of course, merely had the effect of 
placing the worker perpetually in the 
planter’s debt) and bailing out work- 
ers who had had one too many on 
Saturday night or gotten into diffi- 
culties with the local police. Now 
that 2,000 members of the plantation 
labor force have had the courage to 
stand up for their rights, the growers 
simply cannot believe it. 

The position of the cane workers 
can best be understood by looking 
at their wages. Permanently em- 
ployed skilled workers (tractor 
drivers and operators of mechanical 
equipment) earn between $1,000 and 
$1,200 a year; unskilled workers 
earn about $700-800. In accordance 
with the National Sugar Act of 1937. 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
sets minimum wages and_ other 
standards for the industry, and wage 
rates are tied to the price of raw 
sugar. The union has criticized as 
unfair the fact that wages are sub- 
ject to the fortunes of a_ highly 
speculative and competitive business. 
Furthermore, a recent official survey 
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for 1947-52 indicated that an income 
of $3,871 (more than triple that of 
the best-paid cane worker) was need- 
ed to maintain a family of four in 
the New Orleans area where the plan- 
tations are located. 

The plantation owners say that 
housing is provided for the sugar 
workers and must be added to their 
cash wages when calculating their 
incomes. But the housing on most 
plantations is unfit for human habita- 
tion. Much of it lacks elementary 
sanitary facilities, windows are glass- 
less and screenless, floors are rotting. 
roofs leak. In some areas, the supply 
of drinking water literally crawls: in 
others, water from stagnant bayous 
into which raw sewage flows is used 
for both drinking and bathing. 

The planters’ association, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Cane League. is fighting 
the strike with every weapon at its 
command, including a violently anti- 
labor press. The Communist red her- 
ting has been dragged across the 
trail, and sinister warnings about 
“made in Moscow,” “brain-washing” 
and “agitators” fill the news columns. 
The Sharecroppers Fund, Incor- 
porated issued a statement of support 
for the workers, and that group. 
headed by the able Frank Graham 
(former U.S. Senator and North 
Carolina University President). was 
immediately labeled a “front organ- 
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ization,” while headlines screamed: 
“Commie Group Supports Sugar 
Strikers.” 

The planters have also taken news- 
paper advertising space in which they 
attempt to divert attention from the 
real issue by castigating one union 
organizer because he had once served 
a prison term, another because he is 
“New York born” (and therefore 
knows nothing of the South), and so 
on. Although the AFL union has 
constantly emphasized its opposition 
to violence and has refrained from 
picketing, most news releases and 
press stories regularly intimate that 
violence on the part of strikers is to 
be expected momentarily. 

The law courts in the civil parishes 
of Louisiana, where the strike is 
under way, have. to a great extent, 
collaborated with management. Plan- 
tation overseers have been deputized. 
Injunctions have been issued against 
union organizers and against picket- 
ing. Eviction notices served upon 
more than 200 striking workers and 
their families have been upheld. To 
add to the workers’ woes, credit in 
company stores has been cut off, 
back wages have been withheld, and 
there have been threats of further re- 
prisals. 

As in every phase of Southern life. 
the cane-strike situation is inextric- 
ably bound up with the civil-rights 


question. More than 70 per cent of 
all cane workers are Negroes, and the 
percentage among men currently on 
strike is somewhat higher. This, of 
course, adds insult to injury. The 
idea of Negro field hands—usually 
regarded as little more than docile, 
two-footed mules by the planters—- 
standing up for their rights is a 
bitter pill for these Southern “gentle- 
men” to swallow. 

At the same time, one of the most 
heartening sights of the present 
strike is that of Negro and white 
workers sitting together at union 
meetings, working together on their 
common problems, and gaining a new 
respect for each other which, regard- 
less of the final outcome of this par- 
ticular strike, will make for better 
race relations throughout the entire 
cane-growing area of the state. Ne- 
groes who never believed it possible 
are in many instances finding out for 
the first time that there are whites 
who sympathize with their problems 
and are willing to help on the basis 
of working “with” them rather than 
“for” them. This observer must agree 
that organized labor has done more 
than any other single force in the 
South to break down the barriers of 
segregation and discrimination. 

More than half of the sugar-cane 
workers are completely illiterate, un- 
able even to write their names, which 
is perhaps the most scathing indict- 
ment of the plantation owners. They 
kept these people in ignorance and 
squalor, deliberately and maliciously. 
for their own selfish ends. It is diffi- 
cult to work up much sympathy for 
them, now reaping for the first time 
the fruits of the evil harvest they 
themselves have sown. 

Hungry, threatened with eviction 
from the hovels they call home, the 
courageous band of pioneers on 
strike today deserves the help of de- 
cent people everywhere. This par- 
ticular strike may fail, for the cards 
are stacked against it, but something 
big, something really important is 
happening in Louisiana. A new order 
of things is in the making—“if it be 
not now, yet it will come.” 
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for Dutch New Guinea 


Holland and Indonesia have been disputing the ‘Irian’ territory 


VER SINCE the Republic of Indo- 
E nesia won its independence four 
years ago, a struggle has raged over 
the one part of the former Dutch 
East Indies that was not handed over 
to the young Republic at the time 
and has remained under Dutch sover- 
eignty since. This is Western New 
Guinea or “Irian.” 

The Dutch have taken the position 
that New Guinea does not belong to 
the Indonesian Archipelago as such, 
that its flora and fauna are Melane- 
sian in character, as are the 700,000 
aboriginal Papuans. The Indonesians 
hold that, even if these facts were 
true — which they deny — Indonesia 
is the heir to the old East Indies, of 





Jacques DE Kapt, a Dutch Labor 
party leader and Member of Parlia- 
ment, was imprisoned by the Japanese 
in Indonesia during World War II. 


which Western New Guinea had 
always been a part. 

In 1949, when Indonesia’s inde- 
pendence was being negotiated, it 
became obvious that the Dutch Par- 
liament would never approve an 
agreement which provided for ces- 
sion of New Guinea. A compromise 
was_ reached which New 
Guinea would remain temporarily 
under Dutch sovereignty but the two 
governments, now joined in the 
newly-founded “Netherlands-Indone- 
sian Union,” would try to arrive at 
a permanent settlement within the 
next year. As the year ran out, how- 
ever, some new factors entered the 


situation: 

1. The “Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union” did not work, Thus, the 
sphere of cooperation in which there 
might have been some chance for a 
solution simply did not exist. 


under 


2. The Federal Republic of Indo- 
nesia, within a few months of its 
foundation, transformed itself into a 
unitary, centralized state which 
denied any form of autonomy to its 
component parts. This led the Dutch 
Government to contend that no self- 
government could be expected for the 
Papuan aborigines of New Guinea. 

3. Immediately after the procla- 
mation of sovereignty, Indonesian 
President Sukarno inaugurated a 
vehement campaign for the annex- 
ation of New Guinea to Indonesia, 
thus barring any sort of compromise 
solution. 

The Netherlands Government nev- 
ertheless proposed holding a confer- 
ence in an effort to find a solution, 
but the Indonesians rejected any con- 
ference not based on the principle of 
Indonesian sovereignty over New 
Guinea. The Dutch thereupon stated 
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that they would go on administering 
New Guinea but would leave the 
jssue open. 

In the Dutch Parliament, only the 
Socialists pleaded for open negotia- 
tions in which the possibility of New 
Guinea’s going to Indonesia — pro- 
vided real guarantees were given for 
future self-determination by the 
Papuan population—was not excluded 
beforehand. At the same time, they 
proposed an international solution 
placing New Guinea under the trus- 
teeship of Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, the United States, 
India and the Philippines. However, 
the Socialists stood alone in Parlia- 
ment, while, abroad, the Indonesians 
rejected their plan and the proposed 
trustee nations showed no interest. 

Thus, the problem of New Guinea 
has remained unsolved. Last year, 
when a new government was formed 
in The Hague following the 1952 
general elections, the Netherlands de- 
clared flatly that New Guinea was 
and would remain a part of the 
Dutch realm. Meanwhile, Indonesia 
has maintained its claim to “Irian,” 
and President Sukarno has repeat- 
edly threatened to end all coopera- 
tion with the many Dutch subjects 
now working in Indonesia if the area 
is not handed over. 

Inevitably, one wonders: Why do 
both Holland and Indonesia insist 
so adamantly on possession of New 
Guinea, even though the issue has so 
seriously marred relations between 
the two countries? The adherents of 
economic determinism have their 
stereotyped answer: New Guinea, 
they say, is a large and wealthy 
country, and it is sought for its great 
possibilities of economic develop- 
ment. 

But this is pure nonsense. New 
Guinea is one of the least promising 
countries in the world. It is partly 
an enormous marsh, partly an im- 
penetrable tropical forest, partly a 
land of bare, gigantic mountains, It 
does not have fertile soil, as do the 
volcanic isles of Java and Sumatra, 
nor does it have any considerable 
mineral resources. Oil has been 
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found in the western part of the 
island, where two American com- 
panies are now working together 
with Royal Dutch-Shell, but the re- 
sults of their exploitation thus far 
have been most unimpressive. 
Moreover, New Guinea is a coun- 
try without roads, without navigable 
rivers, without airfields and . . . with- 
out labor. For the native Papuans 
have only recently begun to emerge 
from the Stone Age, and it will cost 
millions to fit even some of them for 
agricultural or industrial labor. Im- 
ported laborers, whether Dutch, In- 
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donesian or Chinese, would find it 
virtually impossible to live on this 
malaria-infested island. 

Thus, from an economic point of 
view, New Guinea is a bad invest- 
ment. Why, then, should Dutch 
capitalists sink their wealth in the 
island when they can do better in a 
thousand other places? The answer 
is that they are not. Very little Dutch 
capital is flowing into New Guinea, 
and that only with iron-clad guaran- 
tees from the Dutch Government. 
Indeed, the Dutch Socialists’ only 
allies in their campaign against a 
“tough” policy on New Guinea have 
been the Dutch capitalists, who say 





they cannot understand what all the 
fuss is about and advise coming to 
terms with Indonesia. For there are 
still billions of guilders invested in 
Java and Sumatra which might be 
lost if Indonesian nationalism ran 
amok over New Guinea. 

But these Dutch capitalists could 
not handle their own parties, run by 
politicians eager to win votes by 
playing on nationalistic sentiments. 
A widespread popular feeling on the 
subject was: We have lost almost 
everything to the Indonesians, and 
now they will not even leave us this 
last fragment of our former empire. 
Military men, former civil servants 
from the Indies, political right-wing- 
ers, people who wanted to protect the 
Papuans against Indonesian domi- 
nation, others concerned over the 
welfare of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions—all these groups com- 
bined to drive their parties toward 
an intransigent stand on New Guinea. 

At the same time, in Indonesia, all 
reasonable elements realize that Indo- 
nesia has neither the capital nor the 
technicians to do anything with the 
vast, impenetrable wilderness of New 
Guinea. The country already has a 
thousand vital problems to solve 
within its present frontiers which 
will only be complicated by the ac- 
quisition of New Guinea. However, 
the demagogues who are unable to 
solve any of these problems—those 
of law and order, of the Communist 
threat, of religious fanaticism, of a 
Parliament without prestige, of elec- 
tions forever postponed, of govern- 
ments composed of mediocrities— 
continue to tell the people that all will 
turn out for the best if only New 
Guinea becomes Indonesian. 

Meanwhile, Australia has an- 
nounced that, if the Dutch ever pull 
out of New Guinea, the Australians 
will move in. Canberra’s position is 
a sound one. Though her people and 
Government are by no means pro- 
Communist, Indonesia is unwilling to 
lift a finger against Chinese-Russian 
aggression—nor could she in her 
present state. If the Communist tide 
reaches her shores, she will behave 
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just as she did in the face of the Jap- 
anese invasion. A few will resist, a 
great many will collaborate, and the 
bulk of the population will submit. 

At the present stage of world poli- 
tics, there is much to be said for the 
Netherlands’ refusal to give up West- 
ern New Guinea. The Dutch might 
be willing to leave if there were a 
sound, democratic, firmly anti-Com- 
munist Indonesian state. But there is 
nothing of the sort. It might have 


been created if the Indonesians, 
after winning their independence, had 
worked together with progressive 
Dutch forces. Instead, they chose 
chaos and neutralism, opening their 
part of the world to Communism 
from within and without. 

For the time being, the Dutch 
appear to have no choice but to 
shoulder the burden of New Guinea 
themselves. They will have to develop 
it to the extent of their economic and 


financial capacity. However. their 
commitments in Europe and other 
parts of the world necessarily limit 
their efforts. Perhaps Australian and 
American capital will take an inter- 
est in the problem. Point Four assist- 
ance or a loan from the World Bank 
might help. But, until Indonesia 
emerges from its present wave of 
reckless Mossadeghism, there seems 
little hope for a permanent solution 
of the vexing problem of New Guinea. 





French Communists Woo the Farmer 


The agricultural crisis has spurred Red activity in the countryside 


By Maurice Alain 


Paris 
HE SERIOUS French agricultural 
i pres has given the Communists 
a chance to regain an influence in 
agricultural circles which they had 
lost for some years. Their weekly 
paper, La Terre, which had lost sub- 
scribers, is picking up. Their rural 
cells, which once numbered over 
10,000 among France’s 36.000 mu- 
nicipalities, had almost disappeared 
but are now slowly reviving. Mean- 
while, the crisis has enabled Mos- 
cow’s agents to exert considerable in- 
fluence in many agricultural circles 
during recent months. 

The party leadership attaches so 
much importance to agriculture that 
it recently addressed reprimands to 
its departmental federations for not 
showing enough zeal in that field. It 
was after such a reprimand that Com- 
munist Deputy André Tourne had 
his men join the “Comité de Salut 
Viticole” (Committee for the Defense 
of Viticultural Interests), which bar- 
ricaded roads in the South as a pro- 
test against declining farm income. 
In the wine-growing field, the very 
active “Ligue des Vignerons” (League 
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of Wine-Growers) in the Loire Val- 
ley is under Communist leadership. 
In the Gironde departments, peasants 
led by Communists stopped M. Ram- 
arony, the State Secretary for the 
Merchant Marine, on the road and 
held him for almost three hours in 
a town hall. 

On a more general level, the Com- 
munists have infiltrated the leader- 
ship of the movement organized by 
the “Fédération des Exploitants Agri- 
coles” (Federation of Cultivators) at 
Guéret, which is supposed to embrace 
17 departments. And, in about ten 
departments, the Communists are 
leading the “bouilleurs de cru” (peas- 
ants who distil their own liquor) 


protesting against the unpopular 
taxes voted in July. 
In the Lot-et-Garonne  depart- 


ment, Communist peasants barricaded 
roads. In Provence and Saone-et- 
Loire, they prevented land seizures. 
In western France, where they had 
done practically nothing for several 
years, they prevented a confiscation 
(in the Sarthe) and the expulsion of 
a farmer (in the Morbihan). In the 
strictly agricultural part of the Cotes 
du Nord, in the southern part of the 
department, CP farm leader Waldeck- 
Rochet presided over a meeting of al- 
most 3,000 people, mostly peasants. 
In the Haute Garonne, the Commu- 


nists are preparing a milk strike. 

Furthermore, in many departments 
Rural Committees for the Defense of 
Peace are being created. Their struc- 
ture is completely Communist. but it 
is carefully disguised. Such com- 
mittees have appeared in depart- 
ments as conservative as the Manche, 
where several local Committees for 
the Defense of Peace have been set 
up. 

This new increase in Communist 
activity in the rural areas is danger- 
ous. The newly-adopted system of 
electoral “apparentement”  (coali- 
tion) permitted the elimination from 
Parliament of a certain number of 
Communist deputies who had been 
elected in 1946 by rural voters. But 
in regaining part of the influence 
they had lost, the Communists are 
now making the apparentement in- 
effective. (Of the 97 National As- 
sembly Deputies of the Communist 
party now, almost 40 per cent were 
elected by rural voters; this propor- 
tion would have been over 50 per 
cent if the apparentement had _ not 
been brought into play.) 

Vigorous action will be necessary 
if the 2,500,000 rural votes which 
the Communists got in the election of 
November 10, 1946 are not to be 
swelled to a new high—perhaps even 


4.000.000. 
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GUEST COLUMN 






BEICHMAN 


LITTLE MORE than a century ago, Louis Napoleon, 
A then President of France, engineered a coup «état 
by which he later became Emperor. It was this coup 
which sparked a great debate in England on the duties 
of the press in affairs of state. Lord Palmerston, then 
Foreign Secretary, had publicly approved Louis Napo- 
leon’s undemocratic act, for which the London Times 
had fired its “ten-pounders” at him. Palmerston was dis- 
missed; a few months later, the Cabinet fell and Lord 
Derby became Prime Minister. The latter began his term 
of office by criticizing the Times for its sharp attacks on 
Louis Napoleon and Palmerston, saying: 


“As in these days the English press aspires to share 
the influence of statesmen, so also must it share the re- 
sponsibilities of statesmen.” 

The Times, in two editorials on February 6 and 7, 
1852, quoted extensively by Wickham Steed in his book 
The Press, thundered back a reply defining the functions 
of the press: 


“. . . We cannot admit that its purpose is to share 
the labours of statesmanship, or that it is bound by 
the same limitations, the same duties, the same liabili- 
ties as that of the Ministers of the Crown. . . . To per- 
form its duties with entire independence. and conse- 
quently with the utmost public advantage. the Press 
can enter into no close or binding alliance with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender its per- 
manent interests to the convenience of the ephemeral 
power of any Government. 

“... Government must treat other Governments with 
external respect, however black their origin or foul 
their deeds; but happily the Press is under no such 
trammels and, while diplomatists are exchanging 
courtesies, can unmask the mean heart that beats be- 
neath a star, or point out the bloodstains on the hand 
which grasps a sceptre. 

“. . . It may suit the purposes of statesmen to veil 
the statue of Liberty, and to mutter some formulary 
of disingenuous acquiescence in foreign wrong, dic- 
tated by their fears rather than by their convictions: 
but we prefer to await for our justification the day 
when the entombed and oppressed liberties of Europe 
shall once more start into life and array themselves 
under the standard to which we cling.” 


I have quoted these editorials at length because they 
Provide a pertinent commentary to a quiet, low-key 
Campaign now under way which parallels the drive in 
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The Press, Diplomacy and Religion — 
The Strange Witness of Dr. Mackay 


the West for top-level negotiations with the Sov'-t Union. 
Suggestions have been heard, here and abroai as well 
as at the United Nations, that such negoti«':ons are 
unquestionably doomed if the press and ra‘! 0 are al- 
lowed to attend. By their virtual silence in -he face of 
these suggestions, the American press has i'-elf lent tacit 
approval to the idea. The latest to make this proposal 
is the Rev. Dr. John A. Mackay, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. In a° 2,300-word pro- 
nouncement made public November 3, Dr. Mackay in- 
sisted that Communism be regarded as a secular religious 
faith of “great vitality,” criticized the tendency to combat 
Communism with “fanatical negativism,” and stressed 
the urgent necessity of convening a peace conference with 
the Communists. The following quotation from this state- 
ment is relevant to us here: 

“Tn any case, talk, unhurried talk, talk which does 
not rule out in advance the possibility of success, talk 
which takes place in private and not before reporters 
or microphones or television, is the only kind of ap- 
proach which can lead to sanity and fruitful under- 
standing. Let the process of conference be private, but 
let its conclusions, its complete conclusions be made 
public.” 

Dr. Mackay’s suggestion will inevitably be cheered by 
diplomats and statesmen, regardless of ideology. But it 
is incomprehensible that it should receive approval from 
those who believe in a free, democratic press. 

There is only one possible reason for Dr. Mackay’s 
proposal to keep the press out. If its presence were 
meaningless, he would not recommend its exclusion. If 
newspapers were “helpful.” he would obviously invite 
them in. If a democratic press were controllable, he 
would accept its participation. We are left, then, with the 
unstated reason: Press, radio and television being un- 
controllable in a democratic society, their proximity 
during negotiations would abort “success.” 

It is hard to understand Dr. Mackay when he calls 
for “talk which takes place in private, and not before 
reporters or microphones or television.” No one has 
suggested that reporters be seated around the conference 
table with the statesmen, any more than they would be 
invited to hear the final deliberations of a jury. It is 
assumed that such discussions would be private—as, in- 
deed, they almost always are. Then what is the underlying 
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meaning of Dr. Mackay’s implied condemnation of the 
democratic press as untrustworthy, as a public scapegoat 
to be driven out of the world of the diplomats? We must 
conclude that he is concerned lest newspaper corres- 
pondents, in seeking to provide background and inter- 
pretation for the “complete conclusions,” thwart the ap- 
proval of any suggested settlement by democratic public 
opinion. 

Examined practically, Dr. Mackay’s proposal is mean- 
ingless. Short of convening a top-level conference on a 
flying saucer, how would he bar reporters from covering 
such a conference? Even if one assigned a military 
cordon 100 miles from the scene, somebody would talk, 
no matter how mischievous the consequences. Is it Dr. 
Mackay’s idea that, during the entire period of nego- 
tiations between Eisenhower, Churchill, Malenkov and 
Monsieur X, there be utter silence except for the daily 
tape recording of the official press communiqué? 

The unhappy fallacy beneath Dr. Mackay’s argument 
is that diplomats are sensible, brilliant chaps, graced with 
virtue and infallibility, eager to achieve enduring peace 
and capable of doing so, but that newspapers make this 
impossible. Leave the diplomats alone with a “Quiet— 
Men at Work” sign outside the door. Let us, in the mean- 
time, tiptoe silently away, finger pressed to lips, until at 
the right moment the door opens and we glimpse within 
peace in our time. Dr. Mackay may have forgotten that 
no reporters were present at Yalta or Potsdam; the 
results fell somewhat short of the kind of settlement 
where “righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 

Dr. Mackay might say, as others have, that the mere 
presence of the press compels diplomats to “strike atti- 
tudes” which they would not in its absence. The public 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly are 
cited as the evil example. But it may be that the vigil- 
ance of the UN correspondents compels diplomats to 
weigh the validity of democratic opinion, just as once 
the vigilance of newspapermen in disclosing the sordid 


Hoare-Laval Agreement of the mid-Thirties led to its 
nullification. Dr. Mackay might examine this episode 
with profit and inquire whether it was this kind of 
diplomacy in pectore or the democratic press which 
served a truly moral end. 

If the certainties of successful negotiation were such 
that world press coverage during the interim would 
hinder the peace-makers in their high places, few would 
gainsay the worth of Dr. Mackay’s thesis. But the whole 
point of negotiation by democratic governments is that 
the people must be kept informed during as well as after 
the sessions, that the diplomatic process of fashioning 
“complete conclusions” is as important, if not more so, 
than their ultimate disclosure. 

Dr. Mackay might say he would not oppose coverage 
if the press, by and large, were as responsible as the 
New York Times, the London Times, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the Manchester Guardian, Figaro and _ the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant. But, unhappily, some 
papers are not. Because of the derelictions of a few 
papers, Dr. Mackay would bar them all. As theologian, 
Dr. Mackay must be dedicated to the truth of the demo- 
cratic faith, but as political philosopher he would rob 
that faith of one of its fundamental anchorages. 

It is not so much the impracticality of Dr. Mackay’s 
argument which is provoking as it is its deeper implica- 
tions. To negotiate with totalitarians, the democratic 
press and its readers must be cast into outer darkness 
until such time as the state and its rulers (who, in the 
best Hegelian tradition, know what is good for us) 
choose to speak. To succeed then, by Dr. Mackay’s wit- 
ness, the democracies must subvert a basic tenet by insist- 
ing on a controlled press during the negotiations. It is 
this mentality which far more imperils the cause of peace 
than what Dr. Mackay calls the “fanatical negativism” 
of some anti-Communists. It is this mentality which 
makes suspect the design of “peace by negotiation” as 
proffered by Dr. Mackay. 





DOUBLE DEFENSE 


As a security reminder at mealtime, a napkin distributed at 
Dejense Department restaurants shows a hand reaching for a 
secret document.—News item. 

There is a hand upon the napkin 

In each important lap and lapkin, 

A fiendish hand, a stern reminder 

To every user, every finder, 

That helps not only in defeating 

The foe, but doubtless cuts down eating. 


HARDENED TO IT 


The President mistakenly referred to Secretary Benson as 
Governor Benson.—News item. 


It seems the Prexy made a slip 
Of tongue upon a recent trip 
That afterward appalled him. 
But Benson couldn’t have been greatly 
Upset, in view of all that lately 
The farming folk have called him. 


—Richard Armour 
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In the five years since the capital was blasted for ‘intolerable’ discrimination, 


considerable advances have been made, and more are coming 


N SEPTEMBER 11, 1950, 14-year- 
Ora Spottswood Bolling and 
four other colored children walked 
into Sousa Junior High, a white 
school in the District of Columbia’s 
segregated system, and asked to be 
enrolled. They were refused by the 
principal. The issue was brought be- 
fore the courts, and on December 5 
the Supreme Court will begin re- 
hearing arguments on the case of 
Bolling vy. Sharpe and four other 
cases on public-school segregation. 

Whatever the outcome of this case, 
it is clear that segregation in the na- 
tion’s capital is on the way out—not 
only in education but in many fields. 
Hardly a week goes by without fresh 
evidence of this. 

In 1948, a research committee of 
the National Committee on Segre- 
gation described “intolerable” dis- 
crimination in Washington—com- 
plete or almost complete segregation 
in eating places, housing, education, 
places of entertainment, employment, 
hospitals and even places of worship. 
The Washington Post commented 
editorially on December 13, 1948: 
“A political philosopher has said that 
no reform is possible unless there is 
a predisposition in society to receive 
it. And no such predisposition is dis- 
cernible in present-day Washington.” 

Yet, if the Committee’s research- 
ers were to return to Washington to- 
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day, they would be forced to revise 
many of their conclusions. Hardly a 
phase of Washington life has not 
undergone some change. 

In some cases, this change has 
been complete. For example, segre- 
gation in restaurants has disappeared 
as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision last June in the Thompson’s 
Cafeteria case. Today, a Negro can 
go into any eating place in Washing- 
ton and be served without incident. 

The same is rapidly becoming true 
in the field of entertainment. Most 
adult Americans remember how in 
1939 the great contralto Marian An- 
derson was refused permission to 
sing in Constitution Hall by the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Equally famous was the refusal 
of Actors Equity to permit its play- 
ers to perform in the National, 
Washington’s only legitimate theater, 
when it refused admission to Ne- 
groes. Today, not only is the National 
playing to mixed audiences but the 
District’s two other theaters are do- 
ing the same. 

Until a few weeks ago, with a few 
minor exceptions, the color line held 
tight at movie box offices. Then, on 
September 30, the newspapers carried 
the story that, since last spring, three 
downtown Loew’s theaters had been 


Jim Crow in Washington: 


A Progress Report 


quietly admitting Negroes. The fol- 
lowing day, the 16 theaters of the 
Warner chain and 11 others an- 
nounced they are doing the same. 
And, symbolically enough, the Negro 
artist, Dorothy Maynor, gave a per- 
formance in Constitution Hall last 
year! 

Nevertheless, in most cases Negroes 
have made only partial gains. In 
1948, only one “white” college— 
Catholic University—didn’t discrim- 
inate against Negroes. Despite the in- 
tervention of the State Department, 
the son of the Minister from Haiti 
was refused admission to George 
Washington University. The latter 
has remained adamant in its policy, 
but Georgetown and American Uni- 
versities have since opened their 
doors to Negro students. All Catholic 
parochial schools are non-segregated. 

As far as the public schools are 
concerned, the handwriting is on the 
wall. In a reversal of policy first 
stated three years ago, the Board of 
Education now permits mixed groups 
to appear in school buildings during 
school hours. Last December, the 
Board voted to seek written advice 
from citizens and District officials 
on the mechanics of integration and 
the educational preparation necessary 
in the event the Supreme Court bans 
segregation. Five months later, a 
number of leading citizens were in- 
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WA SHINGT‘ )N CONTINUED 


vited to tell the Board orally how 
integration should be carried out. 

Housing is another sore spot. Three 
years ago, the Census Bureau report- 
ed that, while non-whites constitute 
one-third of the population here. they 
occupy 60 per cent of the substand- 
ard and overcrowded housing. For 
the most part, Negroes live in ghet- 
toes. But in 1948 the Supreme Court 
refused to throw the force of law 
lhehind restricted covenants. A study 
soon to be released by the Washing- 
ton Housing Association will show 
that the number of blocks in which 
substantial numbers of Negroes and 
whites live side by side increased 
56 per cent between 1940 and 1950. 
And by the end of this year, 87 per 
cent of Washington’s more than 
3.500 public housing units will be 
non-segregated. The rest will un- 
doubtedly follow when segregation 
ends in school and recreational facili- 
ties. 

The recreational facilities operated 
by the Department of the Interior 
have been non-segregated since 1941. 
In 1949, the District Recreation 
Board announced that it would 
“make every possible and realistic 
effort toward the removal of racial 
segregation in public recreation m 
such sequence and at such rate of 
progression as may be consistent with 
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the public interest, public order and 
effective administration.” With the 
opening of Rosedale Swimming Pool 
to all last April, only one public pool 
in Washington remains restricted. 
As of June 30 of this year. 35 of 
Washington’s 147 playgrounds were 
open to both races. 

Not all of segregation’s crumbling 
walls make loud noises when they 
fall. Last November. the first Negro 
physician was admitted to the D.C. 
Medical Society. Recently, an execu- 
tive of a social agency which sends 
separate mailings to the Medical So- 
ciety and the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety (colored doctors) noticed a 
number of duplications in the two 
lists. A call to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society revealed that about thirty of 
the 250 Negro doctors in Washing- 
ton were members of the Medical 
Society and another twenty could be 
expected to join by the next mailing. 
In recent years. the nurses’ associa- 
tion and the local optometrists’ league 
have also been admitting Negroes. 

Only in employment have the gains 
made by Negroes been small. This 
story is a familiar one; the least de- 
sirable jobs and the lowest-paid ones 
are ordinarily held by the Negro. 
Private enterprise is especially wary 
of him, although, when asked to ex- 
plain, it frequently shifts the blame 
elsewhere. (Capital Transit, which 
operates the District’s streetcar and 
bus lines, claims it is willing to hire 
Negroes as operators but that its em- 
ployes object.) 

Discrimination is also present in 
Federal and District Government em- 
ployment. according to Eugene 
Davidson of the Washington branch 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The 
policy of the District Government he 
describes as one of “vicious dis- 
crimination.” Even so, Negroes serve 
with whites in the Police Department. 
In recent years. more Negroes have 
been assigned to scout-car duty, the 
department reports. 

Some small progress has been 
made im cracking employment fields 
once entirely closed to the Negro. 


A comparison made by the National 
Committee on Segregation between 
a number of jobs cited as “for whites 
only” in 1940 and the manner in 
which they are filled in 1950 reveals 


the following: 


Percentage of Negroes Employed 


1940 1950 
Printing craftsmen .... 3.4 12.3 
Stenographers, typists .. 1.0 10.7 
oe a 3.1 74 
Telephone linemen .... 1.7 3.0 


To understand the uphill struggle 
the Negro has faced, one must recog- 
nize that Washington is a Southern 
city. More than one out of every 
three residents is colored—the same 
percentage as in Mobile. Alabama 
and Jacksonville, Florida—and all 
indications are that the ratio is nar- 
rowing. Some whites with vivid im- 
aginations fear that the colored 
population, in time, will push them 
out of their homes and. if Home 
Rule is ever voted, take control of the 
local government. 

At the heart of the problem of 
segregation is the issue of Home 
Rule. As »verv schoolboy knows 
Washington is governed by Con- 
gress, that is, by the House and Sen 
ate District Committees. Each ses- 
sion of Congress sees a movement for 
District self-government develop. 
only to be shattered by the Southern 
Democrats. Not long ago, the District 
Commissioners, spurred on by one of 
their number, F. Joseph Donohue. 
ordered segregation ended in the 
Fire Department. They were promptly 
summoned before a rump group of 
Southern Democratic members of the 
House District Committee and forced 
to back down. Congress. after all, 
holds the purse strings. 

Opponents of racial exclusiveness 
are heartened by the promises of the 
new Administration to push Home 
Rule and do away with segregation. 
In his State of the Union message. 
President Eisenhower said, “I pro- 
pose to use whatever authority exists 
in the office of the President to end 
segregation in the District of Colum- 
bia.” Washington is waiting to see 
what form this action will take. 
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Left and Right have been enslaved by 


THE POWER 
OF SOCIAL 
ILLUSIONS 


By Michael Polanyi 


Physicist and philosopher, Manchester University; 
author, “Logic of Liberty” and other books 











AN IS AN animal endowed with reason, and, as men, 
M we are proud of this distinction. Perhaps we would 
hesitate to take such pride in it if we realized that it 
also means that, alone among animals, we are capable 
of grave error. Only man can build up whole systems of 
false ideas. 

In this, our moral and our intellectual capacities re- 
semble each other. Just as a knowledge of good and 
evil makes man capable of guilt, so he becomes capable 
of error by acquiring reason. It seems, indeed, as if 
every new branch of knowledge generated at its origin 
new fallacies. Modern science had to begin by blocking 
up a multitude of false trails. 

I want to speak of some illusions connected with the 
growth of modern political and economic thought, start- 
ing from the publication of The Wealth of Nations by 
Adam Smith in 1776 and the almost simultaneous pub- 
lication of the American Declaration of Independence. 
drafted by Jefferson. The two together may illustrate 
an early stage of those intellectual activities which 
created social illusions which are still with us today. 
Adam Smith argues carefully the usefulness of competi- 
tive private enterprise, while Jefferson formulates a 
doctrine of political freedom under which such enter- 
prise can flourish best. The outlook of both is prac- 
tical; they aim at making the framework of life more 
flexible by restraining the powers of Government. They 
do not set aims to man’s life, nor do they promise or 
demand social perfection. While Jefferson wants to 
restrain governments from abusing their power, Adam 
Smith aims at correcting the errors of mercantilism. 
Neither question the existing state of human society. 

But others elsewhere were already inflamed by greater 
ambitions. In France, the philosophers of enlighten- 
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ment were bitterly attacking the Christian churches and 
all their beliefs and wildly accusing society as the 
source of all evil, while a boundless confidence in the 
powers of reason was casting its spell upon their fol- 
lowers. Carl Becker has recaptured these inordinate 
aspirations in his book, The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. 

Only a few years later, these ideas and passions came 
into absolute power with a group of young men under 
Robespierre’s leadership. At the height of the Reign 
of Terror, Robespierre aimed to realize the promises 
of philosophy, Whereas Jefferson proclaimed man’s in- 
alienable right to pursue happiness, “The Revolution 
will not be fully accomplished,” said St. Just, “as long 
as there is a single unhappy person and pauper in the 
Republic.” These are the promises and passions and 
this is the spirit of violence which have brought forth 
our own age of social illusions. 

Jacobinism was followed by a gradual spread of the 
liberal, capitalist and nationalist conceptions which still 
predominate in Europe and America. But the flame of 
social aspirations was not extinguished. Its embers, 
scattered all over Europe and far into Russia, went on 
smoldering below the surface. It has kept burning 
the unceasing fervor for social reform which has changed 
and humanized Western society beyond recognition dur- 
ing the past 150 years. But it has also burst out re- 
peatedly in fierce doctrinaire demands which have be- 
come the bane of our age and have perhaps already 
mortally mutilated our civilization. 

Similar absurdities with no less dangerous results 
were used to defend existing social evils. Every Factory 
Law had to fight its way inch by inch against an op- 
position desperately defending the “invisible hand” of 
Adam Smith which ordered everything automatically 
aright. The selfish instincts of employers were strength- 
ened by a passionate conviction that the beneficent opera- 
tions of the market could only be hampered by any 
restriction of contractual freedom. This prevented their 
considering the possibility that social reform might bene- 
fit, rather than damage, their own interests. 

An even more dangerous, long-lived and still potent 
fallacy is concerned with the problem of mass unem- 
ployment. Capitalist production soon showed itself liable 
to periodic depressions. Every seven years or so, prices 
fell, stocks became unsalable, firms went bankrupt. 
factories closed and workers were dismissed. The con- 
dition was shocking. Hungry workers, not allowed 
to use idle machinery, blamed the whole capitalist sys- 
tem. As early as the beginning of the last century, Sis- 
mondi affirmed that there was some internal defect in 
capitalism, since somehow it periodically failed to pro- 
vide the public with enough money to buy the goods 
which it eagerly needed and which the workers were 
eager to produce. 

But since “the invisible hand could do no wrong,” 
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ILLUSIONS CONTINUED 


economists soon succeeded in proving to their own 
satisfaction that the economic depressions complained 
of could never have occurred at all. This theory, known 
as “Say’s Law,” had been derived by Jean-Baptiste Say 
from Adam Smith’s doctrine of free trade. Smith 
had exposed the error that nations could get rich by 
making money, which he regarded merely as a medium 
enabling the producers to exchange the products of their 
divided labors. On this basis, a universal glut of goods 
was inconceivable, for an assortment of all kinds of 
goods could not fail to find customers when suitably 
exchanged against each other. Admittedly, some goods 
would be supplied in excess as compared with others, 
and some factories would have to make changes. But all 
goods could not be simultaneously supplied in excess in 
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relation to all other kinds of goods, any more than, in 
a pile of bricks, all the bricks could be on top of all the 
others at the same time. Thus, the conditions which the 
critics denounced as absurd and therefore scandalous 
were proved to be logically absurd and therefore non- 
existent. 

This precious theory was further backed up by a 
theory of money. It was argued that payment for any 
act of production (e.g., manufacture, farming, mining 
or commercial services rendered) automatically puts into 
circulation the exact amount of purchasing power needed 
to buy that product. The public could therefore never 
lack the money to purchase the aggregate of goods cur- 
rently produced. So the bitter experience of a recurrent 
dearth of purchasing power was merely a delusion, 
which could be readily dispelled by a short course in 
economic theory, of which Say’s Law now formed an 
integral part. 

This was as cruel a triumph of doctrinaire prejudice 
over an ugly set of facts as any Marxist apologia of 
Soviet Russia can now present. The intricacy of the 
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theory was its shield against common sense. If its con- 
clusions sounded absurd to the ordinary man, he must 
humbly regard this as due to his own lack of theoretical 
training; while those sophisticated enough to follow 
the argument fell proudly into the trap with a sense 
of exceptional insight. Pride in their own cleverness 
always tempts intellectuals to propagate absurd and 
delusive theories. 

While the apologists of capitalism turned away from 
manifest social evils to glorify the infallibility of the 
“invisible hand,” the hatred of existing society and the 
wild hopes attached to its forcible destruction trans- 
mitted by the Jacobins now turned against capitalism. 
The furies of Russian nihilism and the promises of early 
French socialism sound mad now. The revolutionary 


catechism composed in 1869 by Bakunin and Nechayev 
commands the revolutionary “to break all ties with 
the civilized world, its laws, its customs, its morality, 
all those conventions generally accepted by the world. 
. . . Night and day he must have but one thought — 
” Fourier promises that, 
in his socialist colonies, children of four would effort- 
lessly acquire twenty different industrial crafts, and that 
socialism would make the deserts fertile and fill the 
seas with sweet water scented with violet. 

Marx harnessed this frenzy to his tremendous theory 
predicting the doom of capitalism and the victory of 
the proletariat. Slumps proved that the productive forces 
of society were fettered under capitalism, and prefigured 
the final collapse of the system and the consequent libera- 
tion of vast new potential wealth. 

If we now shift our spotlight forward to the early 
Thirties of our own century, we still see the same align- 
ment of illusions. As iate as 1931, when mass unem- 
ployment of unprecedented dimensions was paralyzing 
the whole capitalist world, Professor Alexander Gray, 
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in The Development of Economic Doctrine, once mote 
dismissed Sismondi’s argument thus: 


“His chief obsession, that of a general over-pro- 
duction of goods as an explanation of glutted markets 
and commercial crises, is obviously untenable, and 
the orthodox spokesman had never any difficulty in 
showing that while there may be over-production in 
respect of particular commodities, a uniform over- 
production of all commodities simultaneously is un- 
imaginable.” 

Similarly, Professor Gustav Cassel, reporting officially 
to the League of Nations in 1927 on unemployment, 
contemptuously dismissed any supposition of a general 
shortage of purchasing power as a vulgar fallacy. 

And these were the guiding principles that were fol- 
lowed by the statesmen facing the Great Depression. It 
made statesmen blind to the obvious consequences of 
their policies, Briining, Geddes and Hoover all strove 
hard, without knowing it, to reduce further the circula- 
tion of money, thereby aggravating the mass unemploy- 
ment which was swelling the tide of rebellion everywhere. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Government was bent on spread- 
ing socialist illusions over the East and the West. Han- 
nah Arendt has shown how completely this regime and 
its propaganda repudiated the very principle of fac- 
tuality. Instead, they imposed on their citizens the duty 
to uphold certain public fictions, as, for example, the 
accusation in the purge trials, which are held to be true 
only in the sense that they lend support to the Soviets. 
A regime fostered by such hatred and pledged to such 
illusions as are the Soviets can be upheld only by a 
wholesale obliteration of reality. 

Thus, in the 1930s, the Western public was offered 
a choice between blind complacency and blind frenzy. 
We should realize how economic orthodoxy must have 
exasperated the youthful minds of an Alger Hiss or Klaus 
Fuchs and made them responsive to a frenzied propa- 
ganda. 

Today, economic thought is dominated by ideas de- 
veloped from Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, published in 1936. Keynes at last 
disproved Say’s Law and confirmed the common-sense 
view that economic depressions were only too painfully 
obvious. He showed also that the supply of money 
flowing into the markets varies considerably and con- 
trols the expansion and contraction of employment. He 
showed what sources feed and tend to enlarge monetary 
circulation and what channels tend to drain money 
away from circulation. It followed that a fall in the 
volume of employment could be most effectively counter- 
acted by reducing taxation, while keeping public ex- 
penditure unchanged, so that a suitably regulated 
budgetary deficit would just restore employment to the 
97-per-cent level which experience indicated as healthy. 
Higher levels of employment were likely to be accom- 
panied by adverse effects of an inflationary character, 
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such as long queues for housewives, long delays in sup-— 
plies of all kinds, a reduction of choice for the con- 
sumer and, above all, a disastrous drain of gold and 
foreign currency. 

This analysis made it clear that the invisible hand 
of free trade did not guarantee full enployment, and 
also proved that the intervention of socialist planning 
was not required to restore full employment. Indeed, 
it turned out that in Russia itself full employment had 
been achieved not by the rather obscure operations of 
economic planning but, incidentally, by the continuous 
presence of a budgetary deficit which swelled the cir- 
culation of money. 

The result of this clarification has, I think, on the 
whole been salutary, but passions and illusions are still 
unwholesomely beclouding the issue of employment 
policy. In Britain, there has been no occasion since the 
war for combating unemployment. Illusionism has shown 
itself here rather in the way political opinion has respond- 
ed to this inflationary situation. It is now five years 
since Sir Stafford Cripps first declared that too much 
money was chasing too few goods, and that it became 
clear that this was impairing the availability of goods 
for export and depleting the dollar reserves required 
for the financing of British trade. It has been accord- 
ingly the agreed policy of all Chancellors in these five 
years to reduce monetary circulation. Yet, no politician 
on either side of the House has, up to this day, openly 
acknowledged that such a policy must increase. unem- 
ployment, and it seems to me that many citizens are 
prepared to participate in this game for the sake of 
listening to what they would like to hear, rather than 
what in their hearts they know to be true. 

In other parts of the world, like Germany, Italy and 
the United States, there prevails the very opposite il- 
lusion. Conservative politicians and businessmen whose 
influence prevails in those countries seem to be resolved 
to keep the budget strictly balanced, irrespective of the 
level of unemployment. They have allowed unemploy- 
ment figures of 2-3 million to continue for years on end 
in Italy and the level of 1.5 million to be frequently 
reached in Germany. They talk as if they were ready 
to repeat in a new slump the financial measures of the 
early 1930s, which were directly responsible for provok- 
ing the Nazi revolution. 

However, looking back today on the social passions 
and illusions of the past forty years, I can see on the 
whole a marked decrease in their intensity, which may 
save us from pursuing these fallacies to the bitter end. 
The deeper roots of illusionary temper seem to be drying 
up in Europe, even as their sap is rising in Asia. 

If Western man is to be reconciling himself once more 
to the limitations of life in society, the problem facing 
us now may be whether a secular civilization can survive 
in such a state of sobriety. Can we achieve such wisdom 
or must we sink instead into apathy? 
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CHAMBERLIN» 


b EW Americans were familiar with 
the name of the late Vladimir 
Zenzinov. But anyone who knew him 
even slightly, like myself, could not 
fail to be impressed by his singular 
nobility, idealism, charm and sweet- 
ness. He was a worthy symbol of the 
humane and civilized Russian in- 
telligentsia, which in this century has 
been a casualty of autocracy, civil 
war and totalitarianism. 

The offspring of a well-to-do Siber- 
ian family, Zenzinov, like many 
young Russians, studied at a Ger- 
man university and steeped himself 
in philosophy and other humanistic 
subjects. He always remembered 
these student days as among the 
happiest in his life, and when he re- 
visited Germany not long before his 
death, it was his old student haunts 
that attracted him most. 

Inspired more by the general 
ideals of liberty and justice than by 
any hard-and-fast economic dogmas. 
Zenzinov entered the struggle against 
Tsarism as a member of the Socialist 
Revolutionary party. He was an ac- 
tive participant in the Moscow up- 
rising which was the climax of the 
1905 revolutionary upsurge. Al- 
though he was a man far more quali- 
fied by temperament to die than to 
kill for his convictions. he assumed 
for a time the special risk of be- 
longing to the “Fighting Organiza- 
tion” of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party, which organized many politi- 
cal assassinations. Banished to North- 
ern Siberia, he turned out an excel- 
lent non-political book about the 
country, its inhabitants and natural 
features. 

Like many other Russian revolu- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Vladimir Zenzinov, 


Man and Symbol 


tionaries who were democrats and 
libertarians at heart, Zenzinov was 
bitterly disappointed by the Bol- 
shevik counter-revolution. With a 
close and inseparable friend, Nikolai 
Avksentiev, who died several years 
ago, Zenzinov organized a movement 
in the Volga valley and Siberia to 
vindicate the dissolved Constituent 
Assembly and substitute a freely- 
elected government for Lenin’s dic- 
tatorship. 

But it is almost always extremists 
who come to the top in times of 
chaos. The liberal, humane Russian 
intelligentsia was pulverized between 
the millstones of Red and White 
terror. The government of Zenzinov 
and Avksentiev was supplanted by 
the dictatorship of Admiral Kolchak, 
and Zenzinov was forced to leave 
Russia. 

Living for many years in Paris, 
he never lost faith in the ultimate 
victory of Russian freedom. When 
the Soviet Union invaded Finland, 
Zenzinov made a difficult journey to 
the front. spoke to Russian prisoners 
of war. obtained access to letters 
found on the bodies of fallen Soviet 
soldiers, and published an interesting 
study of what they revealed of the 
state of education and _ popular 
psychology. 

Like many Russian political refu- 
gees, he spent the last years of his 
life in the United States, frequently 
contributing to a little magazine very 
appropriately called Za Svobodu — 
“For Freedom.” This was the cause 
to which he singlemindedly devoted 
his life. 

The world was morally and cul- 
turally a poorer place when Vladimir 


Zenzinov died. And the news of his 
passing recalled memories of other 
men of his type whom I had known 
in the Soviet Union. There was the 
well-known pre-Revolutionary writer, 
who had somehow managed to main- 
tain his intellectual integrity under 
Soviet thought control, who once 
said to me: “If we could only protest 
against the many Sacco and Vanzetti 
cases here at home!” There was the 
ex-Bolshevik, who resigned in 1917 
after the publication of Lenin’s April 
Theses, who said to me at our last 
meeting, “I can never forgive myself 
for giving the best years of my life 
to preparing the way for this hor- 
rible tyranny.” 

What a cruel quirk it is in Russia’s 
fate that has kept so many of its 
worst human types in power and its 
best in prison and exile, as if to illus- 
trate Lowell’s lines: 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 

In a free Russia, Zenzinov could 
have been a great Minister of Educa- 
tion, an inspiring head of a univer- 
sity, the leader of a co-operative 
movement that would have spread 
enlightenment among the peasants 
and raised their standard of living 
as free men, not as exploited serfs 
in a collective farm. Under autocracy 
and Communist dictatorship. there 
was no place for him and for many 
like him, the flower of the Russian 
people, except in prison or exile. 

Some day, perhaps, an imagin- 
ative novelist will write the Gone 
With the Wind of the Russian in- 
telligentsia, the tragic epic of a 
group of men and women who pas- 
sionately loved freedom and _ beat 
their wings in vain against the bars 
of an absolutist cage. Half of them. 
perhaps, are scattered all over the 
world as refugees. The other half 
remain as “internal émigrés” in the 
Soviet Union. One can only hope 
that their personalities and_ their 
work have sown seed that will bear 
fruit. Meanwhile, anyone who has 
known Vladimir Zenzinov will cher- 
ish his memory as one of the finest 
products of Russian civilization. 
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oyce Cary’s new novel. Except the Lord (Harper. 

$3.50), stands firmly on its own feet, but those who 
have already read Prisoner of Grace will get special 
pleasure from it. Prisoner of Grace, published last year, 
was the story of Nina Woodville. who married Chester 
Nimmo, a rising politician, when she was in love with 
and pregnant by her cousin, Jim Latter. Chester, as we 
saw him through Nina’s eyes, was a prig, a snob, a 
hypocrite, a schemer, a man with a great capacity for 
believing what he wanted to believe. Now, with that 
amazing boldness of his, Cary gives us Chester as he 
sees himself. 

Except the Lord is the story. also told in the first per- 
son, of Chester Nimmo’s boyhood and the first phase of 
his career. It ends some years before Chester’s marriage. 
and therefore we do not see from his point of view the 
events that Nina describes in Prisoner of Grace. (These. 
I suspect, will be included in another novel; I don’t 
believe that Cary is finished with Chester.) What we 
do see is the formation of the personality that played 
so important a part in Nina’s life. 

Chester was born in poverty, the son of a farm labor- 
er who was also a lay preacher of a pre-millenarian sect. 
His mother died when he was a child, and he and his 
brother and their two sisters had a lean time of it. The 
brother, Richard, a great student, quietly got out from 
under, but the others worked hard and lived frugally. 
In particular, the burden fell ‘on the older sister, 
Georgina, who was the born rebel of the family but 
could not make her escape as Richard did. 

The story develops in a series of remarkable scenes. 
especially the account of Lilmouth Great Fair, the de- 
scription of what happens when the Second Coming 
fails to take place according to Mr. Nimmo’s predictions. 
and the description of a flood and its consequences. 
Cary unfolds a grim picture of life in an isolated rural 
district of England in the 1860s and 1870s. It is no 
wonder that young Chester is moved to protest and that. 
on his first contact with revolutionary ideas, he embraces 
them. The remainder of the novel tells of his disastrous 
attempt to organize a union of farm workers, his dis- 
illusioning experiences in a dock strike, and his recon- 
version to religion. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Two New Novels by Joyce Cary 
And a Neglected British Author 


The father is one of the finest of Cary’s creations, a 
wonderful example of the Protestant type, unshakable in 
his convictions, a man with a conscience of iron and yet 
gifted with humility and understanding. Quite as remark- 
able is the proud and fierce Georgina, who seems capable 
of great things and who condemns herself, through her 
devotion to her father, to an early death. It is with refer- 
ence to these two that we can begin to understand Chester. 
His father is what he wants to be but cannot; Chester 
cannot accept the consequences of following conscience 
as his father has always done. On the other hand, he 
has none of Georgina’s spontaneity, her capacity for 
being what she is. He cannot live freely out of impulse 
as she does, even, I believe. in the actions that lead to 
her death. His way must be the way of compromise and 
self-deceit. 

For this is the same Chester Nimmo we have met in 
Prisoner of Grace, hard as that is to believe. In Except 
the Lord, he is not an unsympathetic figure; on the con- 
trary, sympathy is exactly what we feel for him. Not only 
is he poor and struggling and unlucky; he is trying hard 
to be honest. Cary, with his great gift for immersing 
himself in his characters. lets Chester make the best pos- 
sible case for himself, and we should not be surprised 
that it turns out to be a very good case indeed. 

Cary does, however, set up a few warning posts. Ches- 
ter is supposed to be writing his autobiography on his 
deathbed, and he describes Nina as follows: 

“She who has been my wife, my nobler soul, the 
close and secret comrade of my darkest hours, who 
has given to me more than her youth, her life and 
loyalty—the perpetual knowledge of a truth that is 
truth’s very substance, the faith of the heart—who has 
sacrificed all to me over thirty years—sits before me. 
pen in hand, eager to render me that last service of 
interpretation, anxious. as she says, to dispel through 
these memoirs a cloud of misunderstanding which has 
thrown so black a shade upon my last hours.” 

When one compares this idyllic account with Nina’s 
description of the same situation at the end of Prisoner 
of Grace, one knows well that Chester is not a reliable 
reporter. There are earlier warnings in a casual refer- 
ence to “the careful piety of my dear wife” and in what 
is obviously a romanticized version of his first meeting 
with Nina. But, at the same time, we must remember 
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that, if Chester is not really what he thinks he is, he is 
not really what Nina thinks he is, either. What he really 
is we have to discover for ourselves according to our 
abilities; Mr. Cary refuses to impose his views on us. 

Writing in THe New Leaper of December 15, 1952, 
Harvey Curtis Webster discussed Cary as a Protestant 
novelist—“implicitly and continually concerned with 
asserting the Protestant idea of the value of the individ- 
ual, with emphasizing the individual’s single protest 
and/or adjustment to what cannot be overcome.” None of 
Cary’s novels is more explicitly Protestant than Except 
the Lord, and it is perhaps most Protestant in its critical 
searching of the Protestant spirit. As a man who con- 
sistently and admirably lives according to his lights, 
Mr. Nimmo exhibits that spirit at its best, but Chester’s 
career, especially when we take into account what we 
know of him from Prisoner of Grace, shows how easily 
the worship of the individual conscience can be trans- 
formed into hypocrisy. 

Even in Prisoner of Grace, however, we knew that 
Chester wasn’t merely a hypocrite. Nina, in fact, re- 
peatedly speaks of his strong qualities, and in Except 
the Lord, naturally, we are even more conscious of them. 
Cary would be the last author in the world to portray a 
character as merely anything; the great fact for him is 
that a man can be a hypocrite and so much else besides. 
If he asserts the value of the individual, it is because the 
individual is for him always unique and therefore in- 
teresting and important. “Cary’s identification with his 
characters,” Webster wrote, “is so pure that, while one 
reads, he lives them rather than judges them.” That is 
exactly what one does in Except the Lord, and to live 
Chester Nimmo, after having seen him through his wife’s 
eyes, is an exhilarating and enlightening experience. 

The American reputations of British authors are often 
puzzling. Joyce Cary, who is one of the most interesting 
of living English novelists, had been writing for nearly 
twenty years before The Horse’s Mouth won the atten- 
tion of a large reading public in the United States. James 
Hanley was much praised over here when The Furys and 
The Secret Journey appeared in 1935 and 1936, but since 
then, though he has continued to write and has been 
published in England, his books have not appeared in 
this country. It is therefore a great satisfaction to 
welcome his latest novel, The Closed Harbor (Horizon 
Press, $3.50). On the jacket are words of high and well- 
deserved praise from E. M. Forster, Henry Green, John 
Cowper Powys, Herbert Read and C. P. Snow, words 
that ought to make Americans wonder why they have 
been deprived of a writer of this caliber. 

Because he usually wrote about sailors and other mem- 
bers of the working class, and wrote about them with 
knowledge and sympathy, Hanley was inevitably regard- 
ed in the ’30s as a proletarian novelist; and, indeed, if 
that phrase were to be emptied of its Stalinist content, 
it would be as applicable to him as to anyone. But he did 
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not write as a Marxist or a political partisan, and the 
term as it was used in the °30s did not fit him. In fact, 
one now sees that he was fundamentally anti-Marxist, 
being concerned not with the triumph of the working 
class but with the disintegration of individual workers, 

Disintegration is again his theme in The Closed Har. 
bor, and the somber note that he strikes is as different 
as anything can be from the characteristic ebullience of 
Joyce Cary. The scene is Marseilles, and the central 
character is a Captain Eugene Marius, who is vainly 
looking for a ship. At first, that is all we see—a man out 
of luck—but gradually the tone deepens, and we realize 
that this is a tragic tale of a man who has been doomed 
by a fatal flaw. Haunted by the memory of failures and 
crimes, he struggles furiously but to no avail. 

For reasons that are at first obscure to us, the mother 
and sister of Marius have followed him to Marseilles. 
We do not understand what Madame Marius is up to 
until she tells a priest that her son “has lost the right to 
exist.” She will not forgive him for not preferring death 
to dishonor, and she is waiting only for him to bring 
upon himself the punishment he deserves. Beside this 
inexorable old lady, so harsh, so lonely, so sad, is set 
the figure of her strangely passive daughter, whose only 
child Marius had inadvertently killed. Also extraordinary 
is poor, deformed Labiche, whose goodness is powerless 
to save Marius from his doom. 

Although the action takes place wholly on land, the 
novel is pervaded with the dark and treacherous moods 
of the sea. Against a background of shipping offices and 
houses of prostitution, the story of Marius’s decline 
moves steadily forward. When at last he has broken, and 
Madame Marius visits him in the asylum, she apparently 
feels neither satisfaction nor remorse. That her son should 
come to some such end as this seems to her only just, but 
she is not in love with the ways of justice. Her verdict is: 
“How horrible life can be. It is only by some visitation 
of grace that one endures it.” 

Hanley has always been a writer of grat power, but it 
seems to me that, in the years since I last read his work, 
he has learned a great deal about the value of restraint. 
There is not a touch of melodrama in The Closed Harbor, 
none of the arbitrary violence that sometimes marred his 
early novels. The story moves slowly, strongly, over- 
whelmingly to its tragic conclusion. Clearly, this is the 
work of a major novelist, one whose books, I can only 
hope, will from now on be recognized in this country 
for what they are. 
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A Woman Examines Dr. Kinsey 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Janeway 


Author, “The Question of Gregory,” 
“Daisy Kenyon,” “The Walsh Girls” 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. 


By Alfred C. Kinsey et al. 
Saunders. 842 pp. $8.00. 


THE BIG NEWS about the second 
Kinsey Report is that it doesn’t seem 
to be news. As a human female, I 
find this, on the whole, more amusing 
than upsetting. It is really only what 
one might have expected: Out comes 
the book on men, and the country 
goes wild, leaps up and down, de- 
bates and discusses and points with 
indignation. Fine! Dr. Kinsey, 
stunned but happy, goes back to his 
coded questionnaires and his discreet 
interviews, years pass, thousands of 
females answer hundreds of ques- 
tions, the press pants at the heels of 
innocent members of the University 
of Indiana faculty, the book is un- 
veiled in advance in a more than 
Pentecostal atmosphere, finally— 
shrouded in the obscurity of a bright 
yellow wrapper—it is put on sale. 
And what happens? 

Nothing. Nothing at all. Nobody 
really gives a damn. About men, yes. 
Men care very deeply whether or not 
they enjoy themselves; and women 
care, too, because if men are not en- 
joying themselves, they will go and 
look for other women to enjoy 
themselves with. 

But women enjoying themselves? 
Why, even the women don’t care very 
much. At least, they care about other 
things first. 

This is an irritating statement, I 
know, and I apologize to women for 
making it. It is not intended to ex- 
press an eternal truth about women 
as against men, but only a funda- 
mental truth about women in Amer- 
ican society today. In many ways, it 
is a tribute to women’s adaptability 
and grasp on reality. We still live in 
a male-first culture, if not in a patri- 
archal one, and in a Darwinian sense 
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women are quite right to put survival 
and reproduction ahead of personal 
emotion—or, in Freudian terminol- 
ogy, to live by the reality principle 
rather than the pleasure principle. 
The surprising thing is that so many 
do it so successfully. 

As for Dr. Kinsey’s book, it is 
enormous, dull and—I would say— 
entirely true. The two major facts 
which emerge from it are valid and 
obvious. (Not that I wish to belittle 
Dr. Kinsey’s work: Quantitative data 
are necessary to evaluate qualitative 
change.) The first, historical, fact 
is that the generations of women 
born after 1900 are able to respond 
better and to enjoy sexual experience 
more than the previous generations. 
Women who are not cramped by so 
many external restrictions — that is, 
who can earn their own livings, hold 
stimulating jobs, and vote—are much 
less apt to be short-circuited sexually 
by inner restrictions. Liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are closely tied 
together. 

Dr. Kinsey’s second great fact is 
that men and women are still by no 
means perfectly adjusted sexually. 
Of this conclusion, too, it is possible 
to say: Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice. There are other ways in 
which they are not perfectly adjust- 
ed, nor do we dwell in a world in 
which perfect adjustment to life is 
either possible or particularly de- 
sirable. Still, the less energy that a 
human being, male or female, has 
to spend on adjustment—on repres- 
sion, sublimation, the holding in 
check of neurotic anxieties and im- 
pulses—the more energy exists to 
feed sensible and generous action in 
the external world. Dr. Kinsey’s 


differing curves of sexual activity 
among men and women—peaking 
for men in the ’teens, rising more 
slowly for women to a long plateau— 
are his most interesting contribution. 

So far, the most general response 
to these unhappy curves has been 
anguished head-clasping—a regular 
egghead reaction, if I may say so, of 
despairing resignation, and not at all 
the stuff to feed the troops. Dr. Kin- 
sey maintains that there is a millen- 
nia-old basis for human sexuality 
which can be traced in other mam- 
malian species. Here I would argue: 
Man is, to such a much greater de- 
gree than any other, a social animal, 
and Dr. Kinsey has indicated so 
clearly a change in sexual kinetics 
based on social change that any 
mammalian fundamentals would seem 
not—or at least not yet—thoroughly 
established as unchangeable limits. 
The double standard—still operative 
—may appeal to biological fact as its 
authority, but it is nonetheless essen- 
tially a social, not a physiological, 
force. Our society accentuates any 
physiological differences that may 
exist between male and female re- 
sponsiveness, I see no reason to as- 
sume that another type of culture 
might not all but damp out these 
differences. 

For girls are still brought up to be 
—or rather to seem—chaste, and 
the human psyche is plastic enough 
for there to be considerable co- 
operation. The difficulty—as not only 
Dr. Kinsey has pointed out—is that 
marriage is supposed to convert a 
girl who says “No” into a woman 
whose response to her husband is 
immediate and appreciative. This is 
asking a good deal of the human 
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psyche, particularly since the mar- 
riage ceremony has ceased to be a 
magical and mystical ritual: Its 
catalytic power is not what it was. 
Naturally, girls have been going 
around left end and saying “Yes” in- 
stead of “No.” Dr. Kinsey’s con- 
firmation of this well-known truth 
is again of interest quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively. 

But the chief value of Dr. Kinsey’s 
stupendous, repetitious and humor- 
less effort is that it takes seriously 
the idea that women have a right to 
enjoy sexual experience—not just a 


right to the experience, but a right 
to the enjoyment. Embedded in our 
cultural consciousness is the sad and 
crippling idea that women use sex 
as a weapon. Too many of them do. 
The dreary dilemma, 
“How can I be popular if I don’t 
pet, but won’t I make myself cheap 
if I do?” is founded on just this 
premise—that sex is a tool to be used 
for domination. or security, or some 
kind of egotistic end. 

This assumption, of course, takes 
its toll in frigidity and misunder- 
standing and anxiety. Sex is not a 


adolescent 


tool. Equally, it is not merely an end 
in itself. Its value is both its own 
pleasure and release, and that. in 
addition, it can—enjoyed freely— 
blossom into affection and generosity 
and abiding joy. Dr. Kinsey has been 
accused of ignoring these values. Of 
course they are not what he is 
writing about, and indeed are not 
susceptible of statistical study. But 
Dr. Kinsey is against Angst and the 
Angst-makers, and however we may 
joke about the ponderous mountain 
of his research, it is not a mouse 


that he has brought forth. 





Springboard for Liberation 


Reviewed by Edward Hunter 
Author, “Brain-Washing in Red China”; 
“New Leader” Asian correspondent 


Formosa Beachhead. 
By Geraldine Fitch. 
Regnery. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Formosa BEACHHEAD is more than 
a book about the island of Formosa. 
It is a book about China. For the 
beachhead is a pledge of a future re- 
turn to the mainland and liberation 
of China from Communism. 

Mrs. Fitch’s latest book—the 
author is a missionary’s wife who 
has written on the China scene for 
many years—deals with the build-up 
for this return to the mainland. Like 
Freda Utley’s The China Story. to 
which it is in many ways a sequel. it 
is a mine of hitherto undisclosed ma- 
terial. Little by little, the evidence 
is mounting up to show that China, 
since 1911 engaged in a war for 
freedom against incomparably great- 
er odds than those facing the Amer- 
ican colonists in 1775, was betrayed 
so completely from abroad by false 
friends and foes alike that Commu- 
nist conquest was inevitable. 

We have heard time and again 
about the war materials our Govern- 
ment sent to the Chinese under 
Chiang Kai-shek during the Civil 
War. But here, for the first time. we 
read how these jeeps and airplane en- 
gines arrived in unusable condition, 
wrecked by saboteurs. How much of 
American taxpayers’ money went 
down the drain in this giant hoax, 


and how many American Gls later 
lost their lives on the Korean battle- 
field as a result? 

Why, one wonders, did the Chinese 
Nationalists remain silent about such 
blatant scandals? One factor was 
pressure from pro-Communist or op- 
portunistic Americans. Another was 
the intrigue of Chinese Communist 
agents, slipped maggot-like into the 
fabric of the Nationalist regime to 
chew it apart from within. But much 
of the blame must fall on Chiang 
himself, who should have had more 
confidence in the American public 
instead of keeping still. 

The author’s analysis of the land- 
tenancy and land-reform problems is 
a major contribution of this book. 
Other highly qualified specialists, 
such as Dr. J. Lossing Bucks, have 
presented the facts before. but usually 
in such scholarly fashion that only 
other specialists could profit from 
them. Here, these complex questions 
are discussed in a straightforward 
manner for the average reader. 

Mrs. Fitch also deals exhaustively 
with such matters as the so-called 
“China Lobby” and the State Depart- 
ment White Paper, “a lie that failed.” 
She shows that the struggle in China 
has never been a war merely against 


Chiang Kai-shek, but that the Com- 
munists’ main target has always been 
Uncle Sam. This objective. she shows 
with facts and figures, has been ad- 
vanced by every possible overt and 
covert means by the only real “China 
Lobby”—the Red China Lobby. 

She correctly points out that no 
Chinese “third force” can be built 
up in our time with _ sufficient 
strength to recapture the mainland. 
Reliance on such an eventuality is 
one of the dead-end roads up which 
the fellow-travelers are trying to 
send us. However, the keen minds 
available in the existing third force, 
and such strength as they do com- 
mand, may well be the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

The outcome will be victory if the 
Nationalists and the  third-force 
splinter groups come to realize that 
they are in the same boat, that the 
Communist tactic is to have them be- 
labor one another with the oars in- 
stead of pulling together. Indeed, 
this is the entire free world’s basic 
problem and cannot be overstressed, 
for the main Communist strategy to- 
day is to split the forces arrayed on 
the side of freedom. It is unfortunate 
that Mrs. Fitch’s otherwise excellent 
book fails to bring this out. 
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Is a Rearmed Germany the Answer? 


Reviewed by Norman Thomas 


Noted Socialist leader; author, 
“A Socialist’s Faith” 


Germany, Key to Peace. 
By James P. Warburg. 
Harvard. 344 pp. $4.75. 


A GREAT MANY Americans are 
firmly persuaded that all our hopes 
in Europe lie with West German 
Chancellor Adenauer’s triumphant re- 
gime and a European Army hedged 
about with all manner of restrictions. 
These people won’t like James P. 
Warburg’s latest book. Yet, they are 
just the ones who ought to read it. 

Mr. Warburg presents his impres- 
sive credentials without false pride. 
He then proceeds to review objec- 
tively and fairly the history of Ger- 
many since the war, offering an 
important retrospective glance as well 
as a look into the future. As his his- 
tory proceeds, he outlines his suc- 
cessive alternative proposals, all of 
which were rejected. 

His last proposal was presented 
in a long and careful memorandum 
to President Eisenhower, in which 
Mr. Warburg urged that the Western 
Allies, with West German approval, 
offer the Kremlin a package settle- 
ment which would provide “not only 
security but a sense of security for 
the people of France and the other 
countries of Western Europe,” seem 
“just and desirable to the majority 
of the German people,” and “give 
Russia the assurance that Germany 
will not become a pawn or a partner 
in an anti-Soviet coalition.” He also 
suggested a concrete plan for de- 
termining Germany’s western and 
eastern frontiers, thus settling poten- 
tial disputes with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and the quarrel over the 
Saar; and offered proposals for uni- 
fication of Germany and free elec- 
tions, and a careful plan for its de- 
militarization for a period of five 
or ten years, To this he added the 
explicit provision that, “if universal 
disarmament shall not have been 
achieved at the end of that period, 
all restrictions applicable to Germany 
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alone shall be lifted.” In this book, 
Mr. Warburg not only repeats his full 
plan but carefully answers objections 
to it. He obviously does not feel that 
Adenauer’s victory finally settles the 
German question. 

In spite of my general agreement 
with Mr. Warburg’s successive plans, 
and my open support of some of 
them, many pages of his book sug- 
gested questions which cannot be 
raised in a review of this length. 
These questions arise from three 
major differences of emphasis. First, 
once the Roosevelt policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender had culminated in 
the Potsdam Agreement — for which 
Messrs. Truman and Attlee were 
scarcely responsible—I was even 
more pessimistic than Mr. Warburg 
concerning the possibility of a satis- 
factory solution of the German prob- 
lem. (Of nothing am I prouder than 
of my consistent opposition to the 
approach to peace based on appease- 
ment of Stalin and fantastic ven- 
geance against Germany.) 

Second, while Mr. Warburg’s al- 
ternatives to America’s shifting pol- 
icies were worth proposing if only 
as a challenge to the Kremlin, I was 
and, I think, am more skeptical than 
he that Moscow, by reason of the na- 
ture of Communism, would ever have 
accepted such rational proposals as 
he advanced. And some American 
acts, e.g., American economic aid 
and the Berlin airlift, deserve more 
praise than he gives them. 

Third, I am more impressed than 
he with the extent of West German 
recovery and the importance of Ger- 
man integration into Western Europe 


—an integration not adequately ac- - 


complished by the Schuman Plan, 
valuable though that may be. Long 
before the Second World War, I be- 


came convinced that Europe’s hope 


lay in an advance toward a United 
States of Europe, to which Germany 
is indispensable. 

However, even before I read Mr. 
Warburg’s memorandum to President 
Eisenhower, I had doubts about the 
success of a European integration 
based on merging a truncated Ger- 
many into a six-nation European 
community. I came back from Europe 
at the end of last summer pretty well 
persuaded that Adenauer would win 
his election, but with my doubts 
about the success or usefulness of 
the European Army scheme un- 
comfortably strengthened. 

This European Army will not 
have great military strength except 
as Germany may supply it; it will 
not have a truly unified command, 
owing to the conditions the French 
have attached to the treaty even be- 
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fore ratifying it; moreover, the six- 
nation European community is by no 
means certain to attract the Scandi- 
navian countries and Great Britain 
into a viable United States of Europe, 
for fears have been openly expressed 
in important quarters that it is likely 
to be politically dominated by the 
Vatican, except as it may be chal- 
lenged by the far worse totalitarian- 
ism of the strong Italian and French 
Communist parties. 

The absorbing political passion 
in Germany is for the recovery 
of German territory. The bold risings 
in East Germany last June strength- 
ened that desire. Conceivably they 
may have kindled a desire on the 
part of the Russian bear to disgorge 
what has become a very indigestible 
morsel. 

It is ridiculous, however, to think 
that the Kremlin will voluntarily 
give up East Germany in order to 
add its strength to German rearma- 
ment in or out of a European Army. 
It is also ridiculous to think that 
Adenauer’s victory will scare the 
Kremlin into giving up East Ger- 
many. The Chancellor himself has 
proposed allaying Russia’s fears 
with some sort of non-aggression 
pact. If the Bonn treaty is our al- 
ternative, it would be well for psy- 
chological reasons to offer a non- 
aggression agreement, even though, 
in the light of history, the value of 
such an agreement would seem very 
doubtful as long as the arms race 
continues. 

Adenauer is no Hitler. He is a gen- 
uine opponent of any sort of fascist 
revival. But his party has been in- 
terpenetrated by industrialists and 
old-line Germans of a very different 
spirit from his. The very magnitude 
of the election victory weakens the 
Chancellor’s control of his own party 
and coalition, which will no longer 
be so afraid of the Social Democrats. 
The temptation to win back East 


Germany by bargains and deals will - 


be very great. And if East Germany 
is thus to be won by a strong West 
Germany, it will be by deals with the 
Kremlin with or without American 
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blessing. Russia will thus hold hos- 
tages which make German allegiance 
to the West far from secure. 

Moreover, the building of a demo- 
cratic German army depends upon 
something more than Adenauer’s 
good intentions. This is true whether 
that army is in or out of the pro- 
jected European Army, of which the 
French, although they first proposed 
it, are still afraid. Some Socialists 
in Germany raised with me the 
legitimate inquiry whether there are 
enough genuine lovers of democracy 
among the sergeants and _ lower- 
echelon officers who must train the 
army to make it a bastion of democ- 
racy rather than of increasing Ger- 
man power. 


Whatever the solution in Germany 
which Adenauer, Dulles et al. may 
attempt, we would have been in a 
far better position as defenders of 
democracy if we had clearly proved 
to ourselves, to the Germans and to 
the world that we were forced to re. 
arm Germany by the Kremlin’s in. 
transigence. This proof cannot be 
offered so long as we have never 
proposed anything of the sort which 
Mr. Warburg so persistently advo. 
cated. 

Everything that happens— includ. 
ing my reading of this book—con. 
firms my belief that the German 
problem is insoluble except in terms 
of enforceable universal disarmament 
under a strengthened United Nations, 





Maudlin Morality Tale 


A Passage in the Night. 
By Sholem Asch. 
Putnam. 367 pp. $3.75. 


SHoLEM AscH continues his stud- 
ies in comparative religion in his 
latest novel, a somber and turgid 
tract on the virtues of penance and 
atonement, Orthodox Jewish style. 

The story he invents to drive his 
moral home is that of one Isaac 
Grossman, the son of devout Jewish 
immigrants, who rose from the pov- 
erty of New York’s East Side to un- 
told riches in the real-estate business. 
Grossman had come by his first dol- 
lar—or, more accurately, his first 
twenty-seven dollars—dishonestly ; he 
had filched it from a Polish goy, 
Yan Kovalsky, who wanted to buy a 
suit of clothes with it for his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. Late in life, after he 
has acquired many millions, a son 
and grandchildren, he recalls this 
early trespass, and it preys on his 
mind. He remembers Kovalsky’s 
name and even the fact that at the 
time he was an employe of the Yale 
lock company and resided in a town 
called Springbrook, Connecticut. Ob- 
sessed with a sense of guilt, he de- 
cides to seek out this Kovalsky or his 


Reviewed by J.C. Rich 
Editorial staff, “Jewish Daily 
Forward”; Editor, the “Hat Worker” 


heirs and assigns, recompense him 
or them manyfold, and obtain absolu- 
tion for his sin. He even decides to 
donate land in Springbrook and build 
a housing project for GIs to bear 
Kovalsky’s name. 

Grossman’s son, Lazar, decides 
that his Pop is cracked and has him 
committed to a sanitarium, It’s all 
very sad until the grandson, Robert, 
who returned to the faith of his 
fathers and became a rabbi, locates 
a Catholic priest, a lovable old gen- 
tleman, who produces church records 
about Yan Kovalsky. It seems that 
Mr. Kovalsky hadn’t committed sui- 
cide over the loss of the twenty- 
seven dollars after all. As a matter of 
fact, the Catholic padre had attended 
to everything, having rented a tuxedo 
for his parishioner to go to his 
daughter’s wedding in style, and, 
most convenient for Mr. Grossman’s 
peace of mind, also having ordered 
a photograph of the event for the 
church records. Everything winds 
up on a happy and pious note, with 
the old man hamming it up real 
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good, saying to his grandson, the 
young rabbi, “A hand was stretched 
out to me and guided my passage 
in the night... .” 

Why old Isaac couldn’t have asked 


| his devoted secretary, Rose, to look 
| up the records of the Yale lock com- 


pany or the church in the first place, 
thus sparing him all his anguish, re- 
mains a puzzle in the book. Of 
course, had that been done there 
would have been no story and no 
moral lesson to draw. 

Picayune and piffling as is the 
central theme of the conflict, the story 
and incidental detail are even more 
contrived and artificial. None of the 
characters comes alive, not even the 
hero of the book. All of them move 
jerkily through their paces, mum- 
bling homilies from Jewish lore with 
flourishes from Christian and even 
Moslem theology. 

In sum, Sholem Asch is still ob- 
sessed with religiosity and has pro- 
duced a dull, dreary theological tract. 

This is a novel? 





DIDN'T WE 
HAVE FUN! 


By August Claessens 


A hundred humorous stories 
out of a long, fruitful and 
merry life. Pen portraits of 
great men and women who 
have contributed much to 
the economic and _ social 
progress of the American 
working class. 


“a charming little book ... whole chunks 
of history of the Socialist movement of 
the United States . . . there is something 
sound, good and decent about this whole 
performance.” 

—William E. Bohn, Tut New Leaver 


“It is valuable Americana, valuable in 
the light it sheds on Socialists and 
socialism in an important period . 
And it’s fun to read.” 

—Norman Thomas 


Price $3.00. Make checks pay- 
able to August Claessens, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Memoirs of a Chekist 


The Secret History of Stalin’s Crimes. 


By Alexander Orlov. 
Random House. 366 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. ORLOV’s BOOK is much less 
sensational than the title would in- 
dicate. However, the story of Stalin’s 
Great Purges, with which it deals, 
has never been told with so much 
behind-the-scenes information. 

It is not often that a veteran 
Chekist defects, stands up and talks. 
Mr. Orlov occupied responsible posi- 
tions in the OGPU-NKVD from 1924 
to 1938, the year of his defection. 
Unlike the two former Cheka de- 
fectors Krivitsky and Agabekov, he 
does not trace his own activities here. 
But his high posts and good connec- 
tions in the NKVD put him in a po- 
sition to know what the purgers 
thought and did, and his account will 
long remain an important source of 
information on the plots and counter- 
plots of the late 1930s. 

The organic unity between the 
Kremlin and the Lubianka MVD 
headquarters emerges from Mr. 
Orlov’s book with complete clarity, 
even though a certain warmth for 
pre-Stalin Communism 
mars his judgment. His opinion that 
Stalin “was liquidating one after 
another the gains [?] of the Revolu- 
tion,” or that the idea of farm col- 
lectivization was “politically healthy 
and necessary,” does not make his 
story more convincing. 

Mr. Orlov definitely supports the 
version that the murder of Leningrad 
Bolshevik boss Kirov, which started 
the Great Purges, was committed by 
the NKVD on Stalin’s orders. After 
that, the purge gradually swelled into 
an orgy of killing which, rather than 
slaking Stalin’s thirst for power, 
only increased it. He was bent on 
liquidating first his rivals, then their 
sympathizers, then potential sympa- 
thizers, and finally his own faithful 
servants who knew too much. In the 
last stage of the purge of the purg- 
ers, according to the author, some 


sometimes 


Reviewed by Simon W olin 


Editor, Research Pro- 
gram on the U.S.S.R. 


3,000 NKVD men were liquidated. 

Mr. Orlov’s colleagues, who worked 
on the defendants month after month, 
told him how they gradually succeed- 
ed in breaking their victims’ resist- 
ance; how carefully and gleefully 
Stalin followed this process, per- 
sonally editing and correcting the 
confessions they were to sign; and 
how, in the last week before each 
trial, their oral testimony was re- 
hearsed under Prosecutor Vishinsky’s 
supervision. Of Stalin’s main ac- 
complices in the purges, Yagoda, 
Yezhov and Vishinsky, only the 
latter has survived. 

The complete breakdown of the 
defendants, some of whom had 
shown great courage in Tsarist jails 
and in the Civil War, was achieved, 
the author says, by moral intimida- 
tion, by threats to liquidate their 
families and friends. He also men- 
tions the impact of their reluctance, 
already stressed by Krivitsky and 
Koestler, to harm the U.S.S.R. and 
world Communism by a public revolt 
against Stalin on the part of old 
Leninists. 

There is perhaps one more ex- 
planation for the “confessions” ex- 
torted by totalitarian police from 
so many people—Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, Britons, Americans. It is the 
moral void around them, the sense 
of the utter helplessness and futility 
of resistance. Strong men can face 
death defending their dignity or their 
cause if they feel their supreme sac- 
rifice may become an alarm bell ring- 
ing for those who come after. But 
the realization that, if they resist, 
they will simply disappear without a 
trace, is enough to sap the morale 
of the most courageous men. How the 
NKVD achieves this by a unique 
combination of brutality and de- 
ception Mr. Orlov shows with con- 
vincing force. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE FULL cream-puff flavor of 
French farce comes over in the 
adaptation of The Little Hut.' Amus- 
ingly satirizing the English, it winks 
at its bedroom indiscretions amid the 
fantastic flora and fauna of a ship- 
wreck isle. Oliver Messel’s setting for 
the desert island inhabited by a tri- 
angular Swiss Family Robinson— 
husband, wife and lover—is itself a 
hilarious background to the antics 
of the shipwrecked three, acted with 
rollicking insouciance by Anne Ver- 
non, Roland Culver and Colin Gor- 
don under the skilled direction of 
Peter Brook. Their combined endeav- 
ors light up The Little Hut and reveal 
how empty a French farce can be. 
On the desert island, the usual at- 
titudes of husband and lover are 
reversed. The husband is understand- 
ing and tolerant. while the lover be- 
comes brooding, jealous. unable even 
to enjoy the wife’s favors—his con- 
science troubles him so long as the 
husband knows. Then, when immi- 
nent rescue brings the prospect of 
renewing the secret affair, the lover 
is restored to his golden happiness. 
What with a “stranger” or two. a 
husband and a lover. the wife has 
enjoyed every minute of her stay on 
the island. And the audience has had 
a seven-course dinner consisting en- 
tirely of cream-puffs. 
Calder Willingham’s End As a 
Man? makes an uneven but strong 
impact upon audience emotions. A 


*The Little Hut. Adapted from the French of 
Andre Roussin by Nancy Mitford. Directed by Peter 
Broek. Presented by John €. Wilson and H. M. 
Tennet. At the Coronct Theater. 

2 End As a Man. By Calder Willingham. Presented 
by Claire Heller. At the Theater de Lys. 

Take a Giant Step. By Louis Peterson. Directed 
by John Stix. Presented by Lyn Austin and Thomas 
Noyes. At the Lyceum Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Froth and 
Substance 


cross between Billy Budd and Brother 
Rat, it is a grim picture of sadism 
among adolescents in a Southern 
military academy. With a moronic 
caricature of a football star and a 
poorly-handled drunken gambling 
scene, the play leaves much to be de- 
sired, but under the deft direction of 
Jack Garfein, with superb acting by 
Ben Gazzara as an insolent sadist 
and by the others in the cast, the pro- 
duction achieves grim power. A 
closing lecture by the Commanding 
Officer of the academy makes the 
play’s point: that it is the task of 
youth, despite the lusts of greed and 
power, to build a path toward sound 
maturity and to end as a man. 

A similar goal is presented, with 
more integrity, depth of insight and 
power, in Take a Giant Step,? the 
first work of its author, Louis Peter- 
son. The play lays bare the spir- 
itual struggle of young Spencer Scott. 
His parents, hard-working and loving 
but with little education, have 
moved to a better neighborhood to 
give their boys a more pleasant en- 
vironment. The elder son is away at 
college: Spence is feeling the pangs 
of adolescent awareness of a warped 
world. Up to now, the neighborhood 
boys have considered him one of 
themselves; he has joined in all their 
games, helped some of them with 
their homework. But this year they 
are beginning to go out with girls, to 
parties at the girls’ homes, to dances. 
And most of the girls’ mothers don’t 
want Spence dancing with their 
daughters. Spence happens to be a 
Negro in a white neighborhood. 

Take a Giant Step is the story of 


Spence’s awakening and growth. His 
grandmother responds with no un. 
derstanding but with a love that ac. 
cepts and tries to help. Her death 
leaves Spence terribly alone, for his 
parents have no training to help 
them understand what is going on 
inside their sensitive son; the mother 
gropes with tortured love, the father 
finds no way to react save with 
violence. The scenes between troubled 
parents and desperate son are simply 
developed and deeply poignant. 

Grasping at sex as an_ escape. 
Spence takes us through situations 
where we laugh or smile, but with 
heavy-lidded eyes. Beneath the sur- 
face humor of the prostitutes who 
take his few pennies, the taut tender- 
ness of the lonely wife who gives 
him a momentarily sympathetic ear, 
the gentle fellow-feeling of the lonely 
widow who gives him an afternoon's 
glow of love, there is the genuinely 
sad story of a young man who feels 
the pangs but faces the need of ad- 
justment to things as they are. 

The acting of Louis Gossett is 
attuned to the exuberance of Spence’s 
adolescent days, and the entire cast 
—father, mother, grandmother—is 
excellent. The white boys are some- 
what shallow, but are thankfully far 
from the whites are 
usually made out to be in plays on 
this theme. 

A modern poet has said that the 
world must “take a giant step” to 
rise out of today’s dread _predica- 
ment. Each of us in his microcosmic 
way must similarly strive, and, in 
this tender and poignant play, Spen- 
cer Scott takes a giant step toward 
a mature facing of what the world 
must bring. Such awareness—and 
such plays—help bring a better world. 


“villains” 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal! 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Readers Discuss Pro-Communist 


Charge Against Bernard Pares 


4s one who knew the late Sir Bernard Pares 
for many years and worked with him at the 
London University School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies from 1932 to 1939, I would 
like to endorse Mark Vishniak’s letter in THE 
New LEADER of October 26. It is indeed ridicu- 
lous to speak of Pares as a Communist or even 
a pro-Communist. 

There is one point, however, on which I must 
disagree with Mr. Vishniak. He attributes the 
change in Pares’s attitude toward Stalin’s 
Russia (this change took definite shape in 
1935, when Pares revisited Russia after fifteen 
years and published his book, Moscow Admits 
a Critic) to his being “a British patriot and 
a cynic who was ready to praise even Stalin 
... if it served the ends of British policy.” In 
actual fact, Pares’s “change of heart” was due 
to a more complex combination of factors, 
among which neither his British patriotism nor 
his cynicism was of prime importance. Besides 
a sincere and somewhat sentimental admiration 
and affection for Russia and her people, a 
considerable part was played by his personal 
ambition and his desire to regain the role of 
the foremost British expert on Russia, which 
he had lost through his uncompromisingly 
anti-Soviet attitude in the Twenties and early 
Thirties. It was impossible for him to condone 
the Communist Revolution in Russia, and, as 
Vishniak rightly points out, he never changed 
his attitude toward Lenin and Trotsky. He 
therefore had to evolve a theory of his own, 
according to which Stalin was the gravedigger 
of Communism and the idea of world revolu- 
tion, and Russia, under his rule, was rapidly 
reverting to national traditions. He may even 
have sincerely believed this to be so. Whether 
he lived to realize the fallacy of this theory J 
do not know (I never saw him after 1941), 
but, even if he did after 1946, it was not easy 
for an old man to “recant” once more. 

Berkeley, California GLEB STRUVE 


I was very glad to note Mark Vishniak’s 
letter demolishing the idea that my friend, Sir 
Bernard Pares, had any addiction toward Com- 
munism. Your correspondent, in spite of 
criticisms of Professor Pares’s lectures, took 
such pains to clear up this very important 
matter that one can forgive him for failing to 
understand the salient point in Pares’s political 
and historical philosophy. 

It is just about 30 years ago that I became 
an honorary member of the London School of 
Slavonic Studies, of which Sir Bernard Pares 
was co-founder together with the late Professor 
Robert W. Seton-Watson. When Pares first 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons. 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


visited this country, I arranged lectures for 
him, and we were thrown together repeatedly 
during the 1920s and 1930s. In 1944 and in 
1947, Professor Pares was the guest of the 
Institute of World Affairs at Warner, an or- 
ganization of which I have been Executive 
Secretary for many years. 

The key to Professor Pares’s attitude toward 
the Bolsheviks lies in one fact: his constant 
interest in, and even devotion to, the Russian 
nation. This will be found in his History of 
Russia and other books. Much as Pares dis- 
liked and condemned Russian Communism, he 
felt bound to be absolutely fair and not to 
slight even the smallest indication of goodness 
in the confused mass of Communist policies 
and actions. A debate at the Institute of 
World Affairs in 1947 brought out this typical 
attitude. Professor Pares had commented, in 
the discussion of Russian ambitions, to the 
effect that the Russian nation “ought to be 
able to get to the outer world.” He therefore 
deplored the opposition to Russia’s getting out 
through the Dardanelles. Yet, when the point 
was made that we had a right to know what 
Russia wanted to get out through the Dar- 
danelles for, he admitted that the ruling party 
in Russia unquestionably planned trouble for 
other nations if they once secured full military 
access to the Mediterranean. The struggle in 
Pares’s mind was thus one between abstract 
rights and possible concrete wrongs. 

Personally, I doubt if Pares did very much 
damage toward reconciling Americans to Com- 
munism, even inadvertently. In the end, his 
concept of a Russian nation will triumph over 
the usurping elements now dominating in 
Eastern Europe. 


Warner, N. H. ARTHUR I, ANDREWS 


Mark Vishniak has effectively cleared Sir 
Bernard Pares of the fanciful charge of being 
a secret member of the British Communist 
party. I would agree with Mr. Vishniak that 
Sir Bernard was a British patriot, but not that 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give it the high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 











Ndi 
DEBORAH KERR- ANS -DONNA REED 


Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN : Produced by BUDDY ADLER +A COLUMBIA PICTURE 








Z/~ RADIO CITY: MUSIC HALL 


J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“Best musical of the year!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


“KISS ME KATE" 


STARRING 


KATHRYN GRAYSON ¢ HOWARD KEEL 


ANN MILLER with KEENAN WYNN e BOBBY VAN e JAMES WHITMORE 
KURT KASZNER ¢ Photographed in ANSCO COLOR ¢ Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY® Produced by JACK CUMMINGSe An N-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: "'LIGHTS UPI''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


he was a cynic. And I do not recall hearing 





CONTINUED 


Sir Bernard use “Stalinist jargon.” His talk 
was usually pure Sir Bernard. 

Let me make one correction about Vladimir 
Kazakevich. He was not deported. As a result 
of considerable harassment from immigration 
officials, he left this country voluntarily with 
his American wife. 


New York City Marcaret J, Lamont 


Comments on Origin 
Of Yiddish Language 

Charles Angoff was mistaken when he wrote, 
in his review of Sholom Aleichem’s Adventures 
of Mottel the Cantor’s Son [THE New Leaner, 
October 12]: “No one really knows where it 
[Yiddish] began and how it developed.” 

“Yiddish” is an English spelling of the 
German word jidisch, meaning “Jewish.” It 
is a mixed language descended from the Ger- 
man of the Middle Ages, with many Hebrew 
and Aramaic words. Formerly, it was called 
“Taitsch,” an old German word for “German.” 
Its origin has been set at. the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Even today, about 70 per cent of its 
words are of German derivation. 
New York City RicHarp GoTHE 


Mr. Gothe is a bit too hasty with his 
charge. I am, of course, familiar with what 
he says about the origin of Yiddish. It is 
what is accepted by many as the true explana- 
tion. But I still must say that “no one really 
knows.” If Mr. Gothe will read more deeply 
into the few worthwhile philological studies on 
the subject, he will see how much doubt 
there is about the origin and development of 
Yiddish. The late Professor Leo Wiener, for 
example, writing in The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, is forced to use the phrase “it seems” 
when discussing its origins. In class, Professor 
Wiener was even more doubtful. I wish I had 
the space to present here some of his, so to 
speak, heretical theories, and those of other 
authorities. But I will say that, as Professor 
Wiener pointed out many years ago, the 
linguistic study of Yiddish has been greatly 
neglected and well deserves the more careful 
attention of scholars. 


New York City Cuar_Les ANGOFF 


Cultural Freedom Group 
Formed Recently in Chile 
A Chilean Committee for Cultural Freedom 
has just been formed under the chairmanship 
of Professor G. Nicolai. At our first confer- 
ence, held on September 29, there was dis 
cussion of such subjects as science in the face 
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of the totalitarian regimes and the repression 
of intellectuals in Argentina. We hope to 
establish close collaboration with free intel- 
lectuals throughout Latin America, as well as 
those in the United States and the rest of the 
free world. For those who would like to com- 
municate with us on matters pertaining to 
freedom of culture, our address is: Agustinas 
1022, 3° Piso, Santiago de Chile. 

CHILEAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 


Overseas Soldier Finds 
‘New Leader’ Essential 


Before I entered the service, I found THE 
New LeaApeER of interest for its liberal and 
astute articles on the spectrum of thought all 
the way from the Lattimore case to new ideas 
on education. Now, in Germany, I find that I 
have greater need of THE New Leaper than 


ever. 
c/o PM, New York City A/lc RicHarp Voss 
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RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 
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A Musical Play 
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NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
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EDITORIAL 





White Herring 


THE FACT that ex-President Harry S. Truman appoint- 
ed the Kremlinist Harry Dexter White to high positions 
after White’s Communist affiliations had been documented 
to the FBI is not news. Even though Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell “revealed” this piece of intelligence 
with all the solemnity of an atomic test, a reasonable 
review of the facts in the case shows that this “news” 
could have been, and was, deduced five years ago. 

It was 1948 when Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley made their historic first appearances before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Each of 
them named White as a member of the pro-Soviet ring in 
the Government. Chambers, however. said that he had 
already given a large body of his evidence to the FBI and 
to the State Department as far back as 1939; Miss Bentley 
had reported facts she knew to the FBI in 1945. Thus. it 
was quite obvious in 1948 that the Truman Administra- 
tion had known almost all the facts about White for at 
least three years and had ignored them. 

There is no excuse for the ignorance and_ laxity 
toward Communists of a large part of the Truman Admin- 
istration during the early postwar years. And yet. we 
believe, the present tumult over White is unfortunate. 
especially insofar as it aggravates the tendency of the 
present administration to confine its ant‘-Communist 
efforts to the environs of Washington. D. C. circa 1945. 

There are far more important things to worry about. 
Here is one of them, the conclusion reached by columnist 
Joseph Alsop after an extensive tour of the Far East: 


“The Korean truce has been worse than a fraud. 
This reporter, who thought the truce was justified 
though painful, . . . is now convinced (along with al- 
most every sensible man in the Far East) that the 
truce was the worst error of American policy in many 
years. 

“The truce has given the Communists a letup when 
the strain of the war had brought them almost to the 
breaking point. Before long. it will set free in Asia 
the powerful Communist forces now in Korea. which 
no other Asian country can match. Later, it will give 
them the happy opportunity of building immeasurably 
more powerful forces for which there is no counter- 
weight whatever anywhere in the Far East. Far from 
preparing stfch a counterweight. meanwhile. we are 
slowing down our defense effort in the sacred name of 
economy.” 


While the Administration evades this and similar 
challenges from world Communism, its “vigilance” in the 
White case must be regarded as a partisan distraction 
from more serious issues. It is time Washington turned 
to the real fronts of the cold war. 
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Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 


Free booklet shows how you can 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
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THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 


announces a conference on the causes of 


“ANTI-AMERICANISM 
IN EUROPE" 


Starlight Ballroom—The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1993 


2 sessions: 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


Chairmen: Robert Gorham Davis, George S. Counts 


Speakers: Lionel Trilling, Hon. William Deeds, M.P., Peter Viereck, Hon. Austen 
Albu, M.P., Elia Kazan, V. S. Pritchett, Hon. Edward W. Barrett, Leslie A. Fiedler, 


Henri Peyre, August Heckscher, and others. 





A film on the East German Uprising will be shown at the conference. This will be 


the first presentation of the film in the United States. 











Subscription: $2.50 per person for both sessions 


Apply to: 
Conference Secretary, American Committee for Cultural Freedom 


35 West 53rd Street New York 19, New York 











